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THE FRENCIIMAN DIES. 


OWEVER, if I expected my Frenchman to sit very long silent, 
he soon undeceived me by beginning to complain in his tre- 
mulous aged voice of his weakness and aching limbs. 

‘Tis the terrible cold that has affected me,’ said he, whilst 
his head nodded nervously. ‘I feel the rheumatism in every 
bone. There is no weakness like the rheumatic, I have heard, 
and ’tis true, tis true. It may lay me along—yes, by the Virgin, 
tis rheumatism—what else?’ Here he was interrupted by a 
long fit of coughing, and when it was ended he turned to address 
me again, but looked at the bulkhead on my right, as if his vision 
could not fix me. ‘ But my capers are not over!’ he cried, setting 
up his rickety shrill throat; ‘no, no! Vive l’amour! vive la joie! 
The sun is coming—the sun is the fountain of life—ay, mon 
brave, there are some shakes in these stout legs yet!’ He shook 
his head with a fine air of cunning and knowingness, grinning 
very oddly; and then, falling grave with a startling suddenness, 
he began to dribble out a piratical love-story he had once before 
favoured me with, describing the charms of the woman with a 
horrid leer, his head nodding with the nervous affection of age all 
the time, whilst he looked blindly in my direction—a hideous 
and yet pitiful object! 

I could not say that. his mind was gone, but he talked with 
many breaks for breath, and not very coherently, as though the 
office of his tongue was performed by habit rather than memory, 
so that he often went far astray and babbled into sentences that 
had no reference to what had gone before, though on the whole I 
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managed to collect what he meant. I was sure he had not power 
enough of vision to observe me in the dim reddish light of the 
cook-room, and this being so, he could not know I was present, 
more particularly as he could not hear me; yet he persisted in his 
poor babble, which was a behaviour in him that, more than even 
the matter of his speech, persuaded me of his imbecility. 

He made no reference to our situation, and in solemn truth I 
believe his memory retained no more than a few odds and ends of 
the evil story of his life, like bits of tarnished lace and a rusty 
button or two lying in the bottom of a dark chest that has long 
been emptied of the clothes it once held. 

But my condition made such heavy demands upon my thoughts 
that I had very much less attention to give to this surprising 
phenomenon of senility than its uncommon merits deserved. It 
has puzzled every member of the faculty that I have mentioned it 
to, the supposition being that, given the case of suspended anima- 
tion, there is no waste, and the person would quit his stupor 
with the same powers and aspect as he possessed when he entered 
it, though it lasted a thousand years. But granting there is no 
waste, Time is always present waiting to settle accounts when the 
sleeper lifts his head. There may be an artificial interval, during 
which the victim might show as my pirate did, but the poised 
load of years is severed on a sudden by the scythe and becomes 
superincumbent, and with the weight comes the transformation ; 
and this theory, as the only eyewitness of the marvellous thing, 
I will hold and maintain whilst I have breath in my body to 
support it. 

I left him gabbling to himself, sometimes grinning as if 
greatly diverted, sometimes lifting a trembling hand to help his 
ghostly recital by an equally ghostly dumb show, and went on 
deck, satisfied that he was too weak to get to the fire and meddle 
with it, but sufficiently invigorated by his long night’s rest to sit 
up without tumbling off the bench. 

This time I carried with me an old perspective glass I had 
noticed in the chest in my cabin—the chest in which were the 
nautical instruments, charts, and papers—and levelled it along the 
coast of the island, but it was a poor glass, and I found I could 
manage nearly as well with the naked eye. There was no change 
of any kind, only that there was a sensible diminution in the 
blowing of the wind and a corresponding decrease in the height 
of the seas. The ice stretched in a considerable bed on either 
hand the ship and ahead of her; the water frothed freely over it, 
and there was a great jangling and flashing of broken pieces, but 
the hull was no longer heavily hit by them. 
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I got into the main chains to view the body of the vessel, and 
noticed with satisfaction that the constant pouring of the sea had 
thinned down the frozen snow to the depth of at least a foot. 
This encouraged me to hope that the restless tides would sap to 
her keel at least, and put her into a posture to be easily launched 
by the blow of a surge upon her bows—that is, if fortune continued 
to keep her head on. But by this time, my transports having 
moderated, I was grown fully sensible of the extreme peril of our 
position. Should the sea rise and the ice bring her broadside to 
it, it was inevitable, it seemed to me, that she must go to pieces. 
Or if the ice on which she floated fouled some other berg it might 
cost us all our spars. Then again occurred the dismal question, 
Suppose she should launch herself, would she float? For eight- 
and-forty years she had been high and dry; never a caulker’s 
hammer had rung upon her in all that time. Tassard had spoken 
of her as a stout ship, and so she was, I did not doubt ; but the 
old rogue talked as if she had been stranded six months only! 
I had no other hope than that the intense cold had treated her 
timbers as it had treated the bodies of her people, an expectation 
not unreasonable when I considered the state of her stores and 
the manifest substantiality of her inward fabric. 

I regained the deck and stepped over to the pumps. There 
were two of them, but built up in snow. My business was to save 
my life if I could, and the schooner too, for the sake of the great 
treasure inher. Nothing must disconcert me, I said to myself—I 
must spare no labour, but act a hearty sailor’s part and ask for God’s 
countenance. So I trotted below, and selecting some weapons from 
the arms-room, such as a tomahawk, a spade-headed spear, a pike, 
and a chopper, I returned to the pumps and fell upon them with 
a will. The ice flew about me, but I continued to smite, the 
exercise making me hot and renewing my spirits, and in an hour 
—hbut it took me an hour—I had chopped, hacked, and beaten 
one of the pumps pretty clear of its thick crystal coat. They were 
what is called brake-pumps—that is to say, pumps which are 
worked by handles. The ice, of course, held them immovable, 
but they looked to be perfectly sound, in good working order, 
though there would be neither chance nor need to test them 

until the schooner went afloat. 

I cleared the other one, and was well satisfied with my morn- 
ing’s work. But I did bitterly lament the lack of a little crew. 
Even the Frenchman as he was yesterday would have served my 
turn, for between us we might have made shift to clamber aloft, 
and with hatchets break the sails free of their ice bonds, and so 
expose canvas enough to hold the wind, which could not have 
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failed to impart a swifter motion to the berg. But with my 
single pair of hands I could only look up idly at the yards and 
gaffs standing hard as granite. Still, even such surface as the 
yards and rigging offered to the breeze helped our progress. 
We were but a very little berg, nay, not a berg, but rathera sheet 
of ice lying indifferently flat upon the sea, and, as I believe, without 
much depth. Our spars and gear were as if the ice itself were 
rigged as a ship, and then there was the height of the hull besides 
to offer to the breeze a tolerable resistance for its offices of pro- 
pulsion. In this way I explain our progress; but whatever the 
cause, certain it was that our bed of ice was fairly under weigh, 
and at noon the island of ice bore at least half a league distant 
from us, and we had opened the sea broadly past its northern 
cape. 

I have often diverted myself with wondering what sort of im- 
pression the posture of our schooner would have made on the 
minds of sailors sighting us from their deck. We looked to be 
floating out of water, and mariners who regard the devil as a 
conjuror must have accepted us as one of his pet inventions. 

The many icebergs which encumbered the sea filled me with 
anxiety. We were travelling faster than they, and it seemed im- 
possible that we could miss striking one or another of them. Yet, 
perilous as they were, I could not but admire their beautiful 
appearance as they floated upon the dark blue of the running 
waters, flashing out very gloriously to the sun with a sparkling 
of tints upon their whiteness as if fires of twenty different 
colours had been kindled upon their craggy steeps, and then 
fading into a sulky watchet to the dull violet shadowing of the 
passing clouds. I particularly marked a very brilliant scene of 
the opening of five or six of them to the sunshine. They lay in 
such wise that the shadow of the cloud covered them all as with a 
veil, the skirts of which, trailing, left them to leap one after the 
other into the noontide dazzle; and as each one shot from the 
shadow the flash was like a volcanic spouting of white flame en- 
riched with the prismatic dyes of emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and 
gems of lovely hue. 

To determine the hour and our position I fetched a quadrant 
from my cabin, and was happily just in time to catch the sun 
crossing the meridian. My watch was half an hour fast, so I had 
been out of my reckoning to the extent of thirty minutes ever 
since I had been cast away. I made our latitude to be sixty-four 
degrees twenty-eight minutes south, and the computation was 
perhaps near enough. 

This business ended I went to the cook-house to prepare dinner, 
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and the first object I saw was Tassard flat upon his face near the 
door that opened into the cabin. He groaned when I picked him 
up, which I managed without much exertion of strength, for so 
much had he shrunk that I dare say more than half his weight lay 
in his clothes; and set him upon his bench with his back to the 
dresser. I put my mouth to his ear and roared, ‘ Are you hurt ?’ 
His head nodded as if he understood me, but I question if he did. 
He was the completest picture of old age that you could imagine. 
I fetched a couple of spears from the arms-room, and, cutting them 
to his height, put one in each hand, that he might keep himself 
propped ; and whilst my own dinner was broiling I made him a 
mess of broth with which I fed him, for now that he had the 
sticks he would not let go of them. But in any case I doubt if 
his trembling hand could have lifted the spoon to his lips without 
capsizing the contents down his beard. 

With some small idea of rallying the old villain, I mixed him 
a very stiff bumper of brandy, which he supped down out of my 
hand with the utmost avidity. The draught soon worked in him, 
and he began to move his head about, seeking me in his blind 
way, and then cried in his broken notes, ‘I have lost the use of 
my legs and cannot walk. Mother of God, what shallI do! O 
holy St. Antonio, what is to become of me!’ 

I guessed from this that, impelled by habit or some small spur 
of reason, he had risen to go on deck and fallen. He went on 
vapouring pitifully, gazing with sufficient steadfastness to let 
me understand that his vision received something of my outline, 
though he would fix his eyes either to left or right of me, as 
though he was not able to see if he looked straight ; and this and 
his mournful cackle and his nodding head, bowed form, propped 
hands, and diminished face made him as distressful and melancholy 
a picture of Time as ever mortal man viewed. He broke off in 
his rambling to ask for more brandy, taking it for granted that I 
was still in the cook-room, for I never spoke, and I filled a can for 
him and as before held it to his mouth, which he opened wide, 
a piece of behaviour which went to show that some of his wits 
still hung loose upon him. This was a strong dose, and, co- 
operating with the other, soon seized hold on his head, and pre- 
sently he began to laugh to himself and talk, and even broke into 
a stave or two—some French song which he delivered in a voice 
like the squeaking of a rat alternating with the growling of a 
terrier. 

I guess his stumbling upon this old French catch (which I took 
it to be from seeing him feebly flourish one of his sticks as if in- 
viting a chorus) put him upon speaking his own tongue altogether, 
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for though he continued to chatter with all the volubility his 
breath would permit during the whole time I sat eating, not one 
word of English did he speak, and not one word therefore did I 
understand. Seeing how it must be with him presently, I brought 
his mattress and rugs from his cabin, and had scarce laid them 
down when he let fall one of his sticks and drooped over. I 
grasped him, and partly lifting, partly hauling, got him on his 
back and covered him up. In a few minutes he was asleep. 

I trust I shall not be deemed inhuman if I confess that I 
heartily wished his end would come. If he went on living he 
promised to be an intolerable burden to me, being quite helpless. 
Besides, he was much too old for this world, in which a man who 
reaches the age of ninety is pointed to as a sort of wonder. 

As there was nothing to be done on deck, I filled my pipe 
and made myself comfortable before the furnace, and was speedily 
sunk in meditation. I reviewed all the circumstances of my case 
and considered my chances, and the nimble heels of imagination 
carrying me home with this schooner, I asked myself, suppose I 
should have the good fortune to convey the treasure in safety to 
England, how was I to secure it? Let me imagine myself arrived 
in the Thames. The whole world stares at the strange antique 
craft sailing up the river; she would be boarded and rummaged 
by the Customs people, who of course would light upon the 
treasure. What then? I knew nothing of the law; but I 
reckoned, since I should have to tell the truth, that the money, 
ore, and jewellery would be claimed as stolen property, and I dis- 
missed with a small reward for bringing it home. There was 
folly in such contemplation at such a time, when perhaps at this 
hour to-morrow the chests might be at the bottom of the sea, and 
myself a drowned sailor floating three hundred fathoms deep. 
But man is a froward child, who builds mansions out of dreams, 
and, jockeyed by hope, sets out at a gallop along the visionary road 
to his desires; and my mind was so much taken up with con- 
sidering how I should manage when I brought the treasure home, 
that I spent a couple of hours in a conflict of schemes, during 
which time it never once occurred to me to reflect that I was a 
good way from home still, and that much must happen before I need 
give myself the least concern as to the securing of the treasure. 

Nothing worth recording happened that day. The wind 
slackened, and the ice travelled so slow that at sundown I could 
not discover that we had made more than a quarter of a mile of 
progress to the north since noon, though we had settled by half 
as much again that distance westwards. Whilst I was below I 
could hear the ice crackling pretty briskly round about the ship, 
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which gave me some comfort; but I could never see any change 
of consequence when I looked over the side or bows, only that at 
about four o’clock, whilst I was taking a view from the forecastle, 
a large block broke away from beyond the starboard bow with the 
report of a swivel gun. 

I had not closed my eyes on the previous night, and was tired 
out when the evening arrived, and, as no good could come of my 
keeping a watch, for the simple reason that it was not in my 
power to avert anything that might happen, ‘I tumbled some 
further covering over the Frenchman, who had lain on the deck 
ail the afternoon, sometimes dosing, sometimes waking and 
talking to himself, and appearing on the whole very easy and 
comfortable, and went to my cabin. 

I slept soundly the whole night through, and on waking went 
on deck before going to the cook-house and lighting the furnace 
(as was my custom), so impatient was I to observe our state 
and to hear such news as the ocean had for me. It was after 
eight, a very curious day, somewhat darksome, and a dead calm, 
with a large long swell out of the south-east. The sky was full 
of clouds, with a stooping appearance in the hang of them that 
reminded you of the belly of a hammock; they were of a sallow 
brown, very uncommon; some of them round about sipped the 
sea-line, and their shadows, obliterating those parts of the cincture 
which they overhung, broke the continuity of the horizon as 
though there were valleys in the ocean there. A good part of our 
bed of ice was gone, at least a fourth of it; but the schooner still 
lay as strongly fixed as before. I had come to the deck half 
expecting to find her afloat from the regular manner of her 
heaving, and was bitterly disappointed to discover her rooted as 
strongly as ever in the ice, though the irritation softened when I 
noticed how the bed had diminished. The mass with the ship 
upon it rose and sank with the sluggish squatting motion of a 
water-logged vessel. It was an odd sensation to my legs after 
their long rest from such exercise. The heaving satisfied me that 
the base of the bed did not go deep, but at the same time it was 
all too solid for me, I could not doubt, for had the sheet been as 
thin as I had hoped it, it must have given under the weight of 
the schooner and released her. 

The island lay a league distant on the larboard beam, and 
looked a wondrous vast field of ice going into the south, and it 
stared very ghastly upon the dark green sea out of the clouds 
whose gloom sank behind it. I could not observe that we had 
drifted anything to the north, whilst our set to the westwards 
had been steady though snail-like. The sea in the north and 
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north-west swarmed with bergs, like great snowdrops on the 
green undulating fields of the deep. Now and again the swell, in 
which fragments of ice floated with the gleam of crystal in liquid 
glass, would be too quick for our dull rise and overflow the bed, 
brimming to the channels with much noise of foam and pouring 
waters, but the interposition of the ice took half its weight out 
of it, and it never did more than send a tremble through the 
vessel, 

What to make of the weather I knew not. Certainly, of all 
the caprices of this huge cold sea, its calms are the shortest-lived, 
but this knowledge helped me to no other. The clouds did not 
stir. In the north-east a beam of sunshine stood like a golden 
waterspout, its foot in a little flood of glory. It stayed all the 
while I was on deck, showing that the clouds had scarce any 
motion, and made the picture of the sea that way beyond nature 
to my sight, by the contrast of the defined shaft of gold, burning 
purely, with the dusk of the clouds all about, and of the pool of 
dazzle at its foot with the ugly green of the water that melted 
into it. 

I went below and got about lighting the fire. The Frenchman 
lay very quiet, under as many clothes as would fill a half-dozen 
of sacks, It was bitterly cold, sharper in the cook-house than I 
had ever remembered it, and I could not conceive why this should 
be, until I recollected that I had forgotten to close the companion 
hatch before going to bed. I prepared some broth for my com- 
panion, and dressed some ham for myself, and ate my breakfast, 
supposing he would meanwhile awake. But after sitting some time 
and observing that he did not stir, a suspicion flashed into my 
mind; I kneeled down, and, clearing his face, listened. He did 
not breathe. I brought the lanthorn to him, but his counten- 
ance had been so changed by his unparalleled emergence from 
a state of middle life into extreme old age, he was so puckered, 
hollowed, gaunt, his features so distorted by the great weight of 
his years, that I was not to know him dead by merely viewing 
him. I threw the clothes off him, listened at his mouth breath- 
lessly, felt his hands, which were ice-cold. Dead indeed! thought 
I. Great Father, ’tis Thy will! And I rose very slowly and stood 
surveying the silent figure with an emotion that owed its inspira- 
tion partly to the several miracles of vitality I had beheld in him 
during our association, and to a bitter feeling of loneliness that 
swelled up in me. 

Yes! I had feared and detested this man, but his quick trans- 
formation and silent dark exit affected me, and I looked down 
upon him sadly. Yet, to be perfectly candid with you, I recollect 
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that, though it occurred to me to test if life was out of him by 
bringing him close to the fire and chafing him and giving him 
brandy, I would not stir. No, I would not have moved a finger 
to recover him, even though I should have been able to do so by 
merely putting him to the furnace. He was dead, and there was 
an end; and without further ado I carried him into the forecastle 
and threw a hammock over him, and left him to lie there till 
there should come clear water to the ship to serve him for a 
grave. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SCHOONER FREES "HERSELF. 


ALL day long the weather remained sullen and still, and the 
swell powerful. I was on deck at noon, looking at an iceberg 
half a league distant, when it overset. It was a small berg, though 
large compared with most of the others; yet such a mighty 
volume of foam boiled up as gave me a, startling idea of the pro- 
digious weight of the mass. The sight made me very anxious 
about my own state, and to satisfy my mind I got upon the ice 
and walked round the vessel, and to get a true view of her posture 
went to the extreme end of the rocks beyond her bows, and finally 
came to the conclusion that, supposing the ice should crumble 
away from her sides so as to cause the weight of the schooner to 
render it top-heavy, her buoyancy on touching the water would 
certainly tear her keel out of its frosty setting and leave her 
floating. Indeed, so sure was I of this that I saw, next to the 
ice splitting and freeing her in that way, the best thing that 
could happen would be its capsizal. 

I regained the ship, and had paused an instant to look over 
the side, when I perceived the very block of ice on which I had 
come to a halt break from the bed with a smart clap of noise, 
and completely roll over. Only a minute before had I been 
standing on it, and thus had sixty seconds stood between me and 
death, for most certainly must I have been drowned or killed by 
being beaten against the ice by the swell! I fell upon my knees 
and lifted up my hands in gratitude to God, feeling extraordinarily 
comforted by this further mark of His care of me, and very 
strongly persuaded that He designed I should come off with 
my life after all, since His providence would not work so 
many miracles for my preservation if I was to perish by this 
adventure. 

These thoughts did more for my spirits than I can well 
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express; and the intolerable sense of loneliness was mitigated 
by the knowledge that I was watched, and therefore not alone. 

The day passed I know not how. The shadow as of tempest 
hung in the air, but never a catspaw did I see to blurr the rolling 
mirror of the ocean. The hidden sun sank out of the breathless sky, 
tingeing the atmosphere with a faint hectic, which quickly yielded 
to the deepest shade of blackness. The mysterious desperate 
silence, however, that on deck weighed oppressively on every 
sense, as something false, menacing, and malignant in these seas, 
was qualified below by peculiar straining noises in the schooner’s 
hold, caused by the swinging of the ice upon the swell. I was 
very uneasy; I dreaded a gale. It was impossible but that the 
vessel must quickly go to pieces in a heavy sea upon the ice if 
she did not liberate herself. But though this excited a depression 
melancholy enough, nothing else that I can recollect contributed 
to it. When I reviewed the apprehension the Frenchman had 
raised, and reflected how unsupportable a burden he must have 
become, I was very well satisfied to be alone. Time had fortified 
me; I had passed through experiences so surprising, encountered 
wonders so preternatural, that superstition lay asleep in my soul, 
and I found nothing to occasion in me the least uneasiness in 
thinking of the lifeless shrivelled figure of what was just now 
a fierce, cowardly, untamed villain, lying in the forecastle. 

I made a good supper, built up a large fire, and mixed myself 
a hearty bowl of punch, not with the view of drowning my 
anxieties—God forbid! I was too grateful for the past, too ex- 
pectant of the future, to be capable of so brutish a folly—but that I 
might keep myself in a cheerful posture of mind; and, being sick 
of my own company, took the lanthorn to the cabin lately used 
by the Frenchman, and found in a chest there, among sundry 
articles of attire, a little parcel of books, some in Dutch and 
Portuguese, and one in English. 

It was a little old volume, the author’s name not given, and 
proved to be a relation of the writer’s being taken by pirates, and 
the many dangers he underwent. There was nothing in it, to be 
sure, that answered to my own case, yet it interested me mightily 
as an honest unvarnished narrative of sea perils; and I see myself 
now in fancy reading it, the lanthorn hanging by a laniard close 
beside my head, the book in one hand, my pipe in the other, the 
furnace roaring pleasantly, my feet close to it, and the atmosphere 
of the oven fragrant with the punch that I put there to prevent it 
from freezing. I had come to a certain page, and was reading 
this passage: ‘ Soon after we were on board we all went into the 
great cabin, where we found nothing but destruction. Two scru- 
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tores I had there were broke to pieces, and all the fine goods and 
necessaries in them were all gone. Moreover, two large chests - 
that had books in them were empty, and I was afterwards 
informed they had been all thrown overboard; for one of the 
pirates on opening them swore there was jaw-work enough (as 
he called it) to serve a nation, and proposed that they might be 
cast into the sea, for he feared there might be some books amongst 
them that might breed mischief enough, and prevent some of 
their comrades from going on in their voyage to hell, whither 
they were all bound’—I say, I was reading this passage, not a 
little affected by the impiety of the rascal, for whose portrait my 
dead Frenchman might very well have sat, when I was terrified 
by an extraordinary loud explosion, that burst so near and rang 
with such a prodigious clear note of thunder through the schooner 
that I vow to God I believed the gunpowder below had blown up. 
And in this suspicion I honestly supposed myself right for a 
moment, for on running into the cabin I was dazzled by a 
crimson flame that clothed the whole interior with a wondrous 
gush of fire; but this being instantly followed by such another 
clap as the other, I understood a thunderstorm had broken over 
the schooner. 

It was exactly overhead, and that accounted for the violence 
of the crashes, which were indeed so extreme that they sounded 
rather like the splitting of enormous bodies of ice close to, than 
the flight of electric bolts. The hatch lay open; I ran on deck, 
but scarce had passed my head through the companion when 
down came a storm of hail, every stone as big as a pigeon’s egg, 
and in all my time I never heard a more hellish clamour. There 
was not a breath of air. The hail fell in straight lines, which the 
fierce near lightning flashed up into the appearance of giant harp 
strings, on which the black hand of the night was playing those 
heavy notesofthunder. I sat in the shelter of the companion, very 
anxious and alarmed, for there was powder enough in the hold to 
blow the ship into atoms; and the lightning played so continu- 
ously and piercingly that it was like a hundred darts of fire, 
violet, crimson, and sun-coloured, in the grasp of spirits who 
thrust at the sea, all over its face, with swift movement of the 
arms, as though searching for the schooner to spear her. 

The hailstorm ceased as suddenly as it had burst. I stepped 
on to the deck, and ’twas like treading on shingle. There was 
not the least motion in the air, and the stagnation gave an almost 
supernatural character to the thunder and lightning. The ocean 
was lighted up to its farthest visible confines by the flames in the 
sky, and the repeated explosions of thunder exceeded the roaring 
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of the ordnance of a dozen squadrons in hot fight. The ice-coast 
- in the east, and the two score bergs in the north and west, leapt 
out of one hue into another; and were my days in this world to 
exceed those of old Abraham, I should to my last breath remember 
the solemn and terrible magnificence of that picture of lightning- 
coloured ice, the sulphur-tinctured shapes of the swollen bodies of 
clouds bringing their dark electric mines together in a huddle, 
the answering flash of the face of the deep to the lancing of each 
spiral dazzling bolt, with the air as still as the atmosphere of a 
cathedral for the thunder to roll its echoes through. 

There was a second furious shower of hail, and when that was 
over I looked forth, and observed that the storm was settling into 
the north-east, whence I concluded that what draught there 
might be up there sat in the south-west. Nor was I mistaken; 
for half an hour after the first of the outburst, by which time the 
lightning played weak and at long intervals low down, and the 
thunder had ceased, I felt a crawling of air coming out of the 
‘south-west, which presently briskened into a small steady blow- 
ing. But not forlong. It freshened yet and yet; the wrinkles 
crisped into whiteness on the black heavings; they grew into 
small surges with sharp cubbish snarlings preludious of the lion’s 
voice ; and by ten o’clock it was blowing in strong squalls, the 
seas rising, and the clouds sailing swiftly in smoke-coloured rags 
under the stars. 

The posture of the ice inclined the schooner’s starboard bow to 
the billows; and in a very short time she was trembling in every - 
bone to the blows of the surges which rolled boiling over the ice 
there and struck her, flinging dim clouds of spume in the air, 
which soon set the scuppers gushing. My case was that of a 
stranded ship, with this difference only, that a vessel ashore lies 
solid to the beating of the waves, whereas the ice was buoyant, it 
rose and fell, sluggishly it is true, and so somewhat mitigated the 
severity of the shocks of water. But, spite of this, I was perfectly 
sure that unless the bed broke under her or she slipt off it, she 
would be in pieces before the morning. It was not in any hull put 
together by human hands to resist the pounding of those seas. 
The weight of the mighty ocean along whose breast they raced 
was in them, and though the wind was no more than a brisk gale, 
each billow by its stature showed itself the child of a giantess. 
The ice-bed was like a whirlpool with the leap and flash and play 
of the froth upon it. The black air of the night was whitened 
by the storms of foam-flakes which flew over the vessel. The 
roaring of the broken waters increased the horrors of the scene. 
I firmly believed my time was come, God had been merciful, but 
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I was to die now. As to making any shift to keep myself alive 
after the ship should be broken up, the thought never entered my 
head. What could I do? There was no boat. I might have 
contrived some arrangement of booms and casks to serve as a 
raft, but to what purpose? How long would it take the wind and 
sea to freeze me? 

I crouched in the companion-way hearkening to the uproar 
around, feeling the convulsions of the schooner, fully prepared for 
death, dogged and hopeless. No, I was not afraid. Suffering and 
expectation had brought me to that pass that I did not care. 
‘°Tis such an end as hundreds and thousands of sailors have met,’ 
I remember thinking; ‘it is the fittest exit for a mariner. I 
have sinned in my time, but the Almighty God knows my heart.’ 
To this tune ran my thoughts. I held my arms tightly folded 
upon my breast, and with set lips waited for the first of those 
crashing and rending sounds which would betoken the ruin and 
destruction of the schooner. 

So passed half an hour; then, being half perished with the 
cold, I went to the furnace, for when the vessel went to pieces it 
would matter little in what part of her I was, and warmed myself 
and took a dram, as a felon swallows a draught on his way to the 
scaffold. Were I to attempt to describe the character of the 
thunderous noises in the ship I should not be believed. The 
seas raised a most deafening roaring as they boiled over the ice and 
rolled their volumes against the vessel’s sides. Every curl swung 
a load of frozen broken pieces against the bows and bends, and the 
shocks resounded through her like blows from cyclopean hammers. 
It was as if I had been seated in the central stagnant heart of a 
small revolving hurricane, feeling no faintest sigh of air upon 
my cheek, whilst close around whirled the hellish tormenting 
conflict of white waters and yelling blasts. 

On a sudden—in a breath—I felt the vessel rise. She was 
swung up with the giddy velocity of a hunter clearing a tall gate ; 
she sank again, and there was a mighty concussion forward, then a 
pause of steadiness whilst you might have counted five, then a wild 
upward heave, a sort of sharp floating fall, a harsh grating along 
her keel and sides, as though she was being smartly warped over 
rocks, followed by an unmistakable free pitching and rolling motion. 

I had sprung to my feet and stood waiting. But the instant 
I gathered by the movements of her that she was released I 
sprang like a madman up the companion steps. The sea, breaking 
on her bow, flew in heavy showers along the deck and half blinded 
me. ButI was semi-delirious, and having sat so long with Death's 
hand in mine was in a passionately defiant mood, with a perfect 
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rage of scorn of peril in me, and I walked right on to the fore- 
castle, giving the flying sheets of water there no heed. In a 
minute a block of sea tumbled upon me and left me breathless ; the 
iciness of it cooled my mind’s heat, but not my resolution. I was 
determined to judge as best I could by the light of the foam of 
what had happened, and holding on tenaciously to whatever 
came to my hand, and progressing step by step, I got to the fore- 
castle and looked ahead. 

Where the ice was the water tumbled in milk; ’twas four or 
five ship’s lengths distant, and I could distinguish no more than 
that. I peered over the lee bow, but could see no ice. The 
vessel had gone clear; how, I knew not and can never know, but 
my own fancy is that she split the bed with her own weight when 
the sea rose and threw the ice up, for she had floated on a sudden, 
and the noises which attended her release indicated that she had 
been forced through a channel. 

I returned aft, barely escaping a second deluge, and looked 
over the quarter; no ice was there visible to me. The vessel 
rolled horribly, and I perceived that she had a decided list to 
starboard, the result of the shifting of what was in her when 
the ice came away from the main with her, and it was this heel 
that brought the sea washing over the bow. I took hold of the 
tiller to try it, but either the helm was frozen immovable or the 
rudder jammed in its gudgeons or in some other fashion fixed. 

Had she been damaged below? was she taking in water? I 
knew her to be so thickly sheathed with ice that, unless it had 
been scaled off in places by the breaking of her bed, I had little 
fear (until this covering melted or dropped off by the working of 
the frame) of the hull not proving tight. I should have been 
coated with ice myself had I stayed but a little longer in my wet 
clothes in that piercing wind, so I ran below, and, bringing an 
armful of clothes from my cabin to the cook-room, was very soon 
in dry attire, and making an extraordinary figure, I don’t question, 
in the buttons, lace, and fripperies of the old-fashioned garments. 

The incident of the schooner’s release from the ice had come 
upon me so suddenly, and at a time too when my mind was ter- 
ribly disordered, that I scarce realised the full meaning of it until 
I had shifted myself and fortified my heart with a dram and got 
warm in the glow of the furnace. By this time she had fallen 
into the trough and was labouring like a cask; that she would 
prove a heavy roller ina seaway a single glance at her fat buttocks 
and swelling bilge might have persuaded me, but I never could 
have dreamt she would wallow so monstrously. The oscillation 
was rendered more formidable by her list, and there were moments 
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when I could not keep my feet. She was shipping water very 
freely over her starboard rail, but this did not much concern me, 
for the break of the poop-deck kept the after part of the vessel 
indifferently dry, and the forecastle and main hatches were well 
secured. But there was one great peril I knew not how to pro- 
vide against—I mean the flotilla of icebergs in the north and 
west. They lay in a long chain upon the sea, and though to be 
sure there was no doubt a wide channel between each, through 
which it might have been easy to carry a ship under control, yet 
there was every probability of a vessel in the defenceless condition 
of the schooner, without a stitch of sail on her and under no other 
government of helm than a fixed rudder, being swept against one 
of those frozen floating hills, when indeed it would be good-night 
to her and to me too, for after such a catastrophe the sun would 
never rise for me or her again. 

Meanwhile I was crazy to ascertain if the schooner was taking 
in water. If there was a sounding rod in the ship I did not know 
where to lay my hands upon it. But he is a poor sailor who is 
slow at substitutes. ‘There were several spears in the arms-room 
(piratical plunder, no doubt) with mere spikes for heads, like 
those weapons used by the Caffres and other tribes in that coun- 
try ; they were formed of a hard heavy wood. I took a length of 
ratline line and secured it to one of these spears, and carried it on 
deck with the powder-room bull’s-eye lamp; but when I probed 
the sounding pipe I found it full of ice, and as it was impossible 
to draw the pumps, I flung my ingenious sounding rod down in a 
passion of grief and mortification. 

Yet was I not to be beaten. Such was my temper, had the 
devil himself confronted me, I should have defied him to do his 
worst, for I had made up my mind to weather him out. I entered 
the forecastle, lanthorn in hand, prized open the hatch and 
dropped into the hold. It needed an experienced ear to detect 
the sobbing of internal waters amid the yearning gushes, the long 
gurgling washings, the thunderous blows, and shrewd rain-like 
hissings of the seas outside. I listened with strained hearing for 
some minutes, but distinguished no sounds to alarm me with 
assurance of water in the hold. Icould not mistake. I hearkened 
with all my might, but the noise was outside. I thanked God 
very heartily, and got out of the holdand putthe hatch on. There 
was no need to go aft and listen. The schooner was by the head, 
and there could be no water in the run that would not be forward 
too. 

Being reassured in respect of the staunchness of the hull, I 
returned to the fire and proceeded to equip myself for a prolonged 
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watch on deck. Whilst I was drawing on a great pair of boots 
I heard a knocking in the after part of the vessel. I supposed 
she had drifted into a little field of broken ice, and that she 
would go clear presently, and I finished arming myself for the 
weather ; but the knocking continuing, I went into the cabin 
where I heard it very plain, and walked as far as the lazarette 
hatch, where I stood listening. The noises were a kind of irregular 
thumping accompanied by a peculiar grinding sound. In a 
moment I guessed the truth, rushed on deck, and by the dim 
light in the air saw the long tiller moving to and fro! The beat 
of the beam seas had unlocked the frozen bonds of the rudder, and 
there swung the tiller, as though like a dog the ship was wagging 
her tail for joy ! 

The vessel lay along, rolling so as to bring her starboard rail 
to a level with the sea; her main deck was full of water, and the 
froth of it combined with the ice that glazed her made her look 
like a fabric of marble as she swung on the black fold ere it broke 
into snow about her. I seized the tiller and ran it over hard 
a-starboard, and I had not held it in that posture half a minute when 
to my inexpressible delight I observed that she was paying off. 
Her head fell slowly from the sea; she lurched drunkenly, and 
some tons of black water rolled over the bulwarks: she reeled 
consumedly to larboard, and rose squarely and ponderously to the 
height of the surge that was now abaft the beam. In a few 
moments she was dead before it, the helm amidships, the wind 
blowing sheer over the stern with half its weight seemingly gone 
through the vessel running, the tall seas chasing her high stern 
and floating it upwards, till looking forward was like gazing down 
the slope of a hill. 

My heart was never fuller than then. I was half crazy with 
the passion of joy that possessed me. Consider the alternations of 
hope and bitter despair which had been crowded into that night! 
We may wonder in times of security that life should be sweet, 
and admit the justice of the arguments which several sorts of 
writers, and the poets even more than the parsons, use in defence 
of death. But when it comes to the pinch human nature breaks 
through. When the old man. : Hsop calls upon Death to relieve 
him, and the skeleton sudden!_ rises, the old man changes his mind, 
and thinks he will go on trying for himself a little longer. I 
liked to live, and had no mind for a wet shroud, and this getting 
the schooner before the wind, along with the old familiar feeling 
of the decks reeling and soaring and sinking under my feet, was 
so cordial an assurance of life that, I tell you, my heart was 
full to breaking with transport. 
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However, I was still in a situation that made prodigious de- 
mands upon my coolness and wits. The wind blew south-west, 
the schooner was running north-east ; the bulk of the icebergs 
lay on the larboard bow, but there were others right ahead, and to 
starboard, where also lay the extremity of the island, though I did 
not fear that if I could escape the rest. It was a dark night; me- 
thinks there should have been a young moon curled somewhere 
among the stars, but she was not to be seen. The clouds flew 
dark and hurriedly, and the frosty orbs between were too few to 
throw a light. The ocean ahead and around was the duskier for 
the spectral illumination of the near foam and the glimmer of the 
ice-coated ship. I tested the vessel with the tiller and found she 
responded but dully ; she would be nimbler under canvas no doubt, 
but it was enough that she should answer her helm at all. Oh, 
I say, I was mighty thankful, most humbly grateful. My heart 
was never more honest to its Maker than then. 

She crushed along, pitching pitifully, the dark seas on either 
hand foaming to her quarters, and her rigging querulous with the 
wind. Had the Frenchman been alive to steer the ship, I might 
have found strength enough for my hands in the vigour of my 
spirit to get the spritsail yard square and chop its canvas loose— 
nay, I might have achieved more than that even; but I could not 
quit the tiller now. I reckoned our speed at about four miles an 
hour, as fast as a hearty man could walk. The high stern, narrow 
as it was, helped us; it was like a mizzen in its way; and all aloft 
being stout to start with and greatly thickened yet by ice, the sur- 
face up there gave plenty for the gale to catch hold on; and so 
we drove along. 

I could just make out the dim pallid loom of the coast of ice 
upon the starboard beam, and a blob or two of faintness—most 
elusive and not to be fixed by the eye staring straight at them— 
on the larboard bow. But it was not long before these blobs, as I 
term them, grew plainer, and half a score swam into the dusk 
over the bowsprit end, and resembled dull small visionary open- 
ings in the dark sky there, or like stars magnified and dimmed 
into the merest spectral light by mist. I passed the first at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile; it slided by phantasmally, and 
another stole out right ahead. This I could have gone widely 
clear of by a little shift of the helm, but whilst I was in the act 
of starboarding three or four bergs suddenly showed on the lar- 
board bows, and I saw that unless I had a mind to bring the ship 
into the trough again I must keep straight on. So I steered to 
bring the berg that was right ahead a little on the bow, with a 
prayer in my soul that there might be no low-lying block in the 
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road for the schooner to split upon. It went by within a pistol- 


shot. Iwas very much accustomed to the sight of ice by this 
time, yet I found myself glancing at this mass with pretty near 
as much wonder and awe as if I had never seen such a thing be- 
fore. It was not above thirty feet high, but its shape was exactly 
that of a horse’s head, the lips sipping the sea, the ears cocked, 
the neck arching to the water. You would have said it was some 
vast courser rising out of the deep. The peculiar radiance of ice 
trembled off it like a luminous mist into the dusk. The water 
boiled about its nose, and suggested a frothing caused by the 
monster steed’s expelled breath. Let a fire have been kindled 
to glow red where you looked for the eye, and the illusion would 
have been frightfully grand. 

The poet speaks of the spirits of the vasty deep; if you want 
to know what exquisite artists they are, enter the frozen silences 
of the south. 

Thus threading my way I drove before the seas and wind, 
striking a piece of ice but once only, and that a small lump which 
hit the vessel on the bow and went scraping past, doing the fabric 
no hurt; but often forced to slide perilously close by the bergs. 
I needed twenty instead of one pair of eyes. With ice already 
on either bow, on a sudden it would glimmer out right ahead, 
and I had to form my resolution on the instant. If ever you 
have been amid a pack of icebergs on a dark night in a high sea 
you will understand my case; if not, the pen of a Fielding or 
a Defoe could not put it before you. For what magic has ink to 
express the roaring of swollen waters bursting into tall pale clouds 
against the motionless crystal heights, the mystery of the con- 
figuration of the faintness under the swarming shadows of the 
flying night, the sudden glares of breaking liquid peaks, the pal- 
pitating darkness beyond, the plunging and rolling of the ship, 
making her rigging ring upon the air with the reeling of her 
masts, the gradual absorption of the solid mass of dim lustre by 
the gloom astern, the swift spectral dawn of such another light 
over the bows, with many phantasmal outlines slipping by on either 
hand, like.a procession of giant ocean-spectres, travelling white 
and secretly towards the silent dominions of the Pole ? 

’ Half this ice came from the island, the rest of it was formed 
of bergs too tall to have ever belonged to the north end of that 
great stretch. It took three hours to pass clear of them, and then 
I had to go on clinging to the tiller and steering in a most 
melancholy famished condition for another long half-hour before 
I could satisfy myself that the sea was free. 

But now I was nearly dead with the cold. I had stood for 
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five hours at, the helm, during all which time my mind had been 
wound up to the fiercest tension of anxiety, and my eyes felt as if 
they were strained out of their sockets by their searching of the 
gloom ahead, and nature having done her best gave out suddenly, 
and not to have saved my life could I have stood at the tiller for 
another ten minutes. 

The gear along the rail was so iron-hard that I could not 
secure the helm with it, so I softened some lashings by holding 
them before the fire, and finding the schooner on my return to 
be coming round to starboard, J] helped her by putting the tiller 
hard a port and securing it. I then went below, built up the 
fire, lighted my pipe, and sat down for warmth and rest. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


I AM TROUBLED BY THOUGHTS OF THE TREASURE. 


THE weight of the wind in the rigging steadied the schooner 
somewhat, and prevented her from rolling too heavily to star- 
board, whilst her list corrected her larboard rolls. So as 
I sat below she seemed to me to be making tolerably good 
weather of it. Not much water came aboard ; now and again I 
would hear the clatter of a fall forwards, but at comfortably long 
intervals. 

I sat against the dresser with my back upon it, and being 
dead tired must have dropped asleep on a sudden—indeed, beforeI 
had half smoked my pipe out, and I do not believe I gavea 
thought to my situation before I slumbered, so wearied was I. 
The cold awoke me. The fire was out, and so was the candle in 
the lanthorn, and I was in coffin darkness. This the tinder-box 
speedily remedied. I looked at my watch—seven o’clock, as I 
was a sinner! so that my sleep had lasted between three and 
four hours. 

I went on deck and found the night still black upon the sea, 
the wind the same brisk gale that was blowing when I quitted 
the helm, the sea no heavier, and the schooner tumbling in 
true Dutch fashion upon it. I looked very earnestly around, but 
could see no signs of ice. There would be daylight presently, 
so I went below, lighted the fire, and got my breakfast, and 
when I returned the sun was up and the sea visible jc its farthest 
reaches. 

It was a fine wintry piece; the sea green and running in 
ridges with frothing heads, the sky very pale among the dark 
snow-laden clouds, the sun darting a ray now and again, which was 
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swung into the north by the shadows of the clouds until they 
extinguished it. Remote in the north-west hung the gleam of 
an iceberg; there was nothing else in sight. Yes—something 
that comforted me exceedingly, though it was not very many 
days ago that a like object had heavily scared me—an albatross, 
a noble bird, sailing on the windward close enough to be shot. 

The sight of ‘this living thing was inexpressibly cheering; it put 
into my head a fancy of ships being at hand, thoughts of help 
and of human companions. In truth, my imagination was willing 
to accept it as the same bird that I had frightened away when in 
the boat, now returned to silently reproach me for my treatment 
of it. Nay, my lonely eye, my subdued and suffering heart might 
even have witnessed the good angel of my life in that solitary 
shape of ocean beauty, and have deemed that, though unseen, it 
had been with me throughout, and was now made visible to my 
gaze by the light of hope that had broken into the darkness of 
my adventure. 

Well, supposing it so, I should not have been the only man 
who ever scared his good angel away and found it faithful after- 
wards. 

I unlashed the tiller and got the schooner before the wind, 
and steered until a little before noon, letting her drive dead before 
the sea, which carried her north-east. Then securing the helm 
amidships I ran for the quadrant, and whilst waiting for the sun 
to show himself I observed that the vessel held herself very 
steadily before the wind, which might have been owing to her high 
stern and the great swell of her sides and her round bottom; but 
be the cause what it might, she ran as fairly with her helm amid- 
ships as if I had been at the tiller to check her—a most fortunate 
condition of my navigation, for it privileged me to get about 
other work, whilst, at the same time, every hour was conveying 
me nearer to the track of ships and farther from the bitter regions 
of the south. 

I got an observation, and made out that the vessel had driven 
about fifteen leagues during the night. She must do better than 
that, thought I; and when I had eaten some dinner I took a 
chopper, and, going on to the forecastle, lay out upon the bowsprit, 
and, after beating the spritsail-yard block clear of the ice, cut 
away the gaskets that confined the sail to the yard, heartily 
beating the canvas, that was like iron, till a clew of it fell. I 
then came in and braced the yard square, and the wind, presently 
catching the exposed part of the sail, blew more of it out, and yet 
more, until there was a good surface showing; then to a sudden 
hard blast of wind the whole sail flew open with a mighty crack- 
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ling, as though indeed it was formed of ice; but to render it 
useful I had to haul the sheets aft, which I could not manage 
without the help of the tackles we had used in slinging the 
powder over the side; so that, what with one hindrance and 
another, the setting of that sail took me an hour and a half. 

But had it occupied me all day it would have been worth doing. 
Trifling as it was as a cloth, its effect upon the schooner was like that 
of a cordial upon a fainting man. It was not that she sensibly 
showed nimbler heels to it ; its lifting tendency enabled her to 
ride the under-running seas more buoyantly, and if it increased 
her speed by half a knot an hour it was worth a million to me, 
whose business it was to take the utmost possible advantage of the 
southerly gale. 

I returned to the helm, warm with the exercise, and gazed 
forward not a little proud of my work. Though the sail was eight- 
and-forty years old and perhaps older, it offered as tough and 
stout a surface to the wind as if it was fresh from the sailmaker’s 
hands, so great are the preserving qualities of ice. I looked 
wistfully at the topsail, but on reflecting that if it should come on 
to blow hard enough to compel me to heave the brig to she would 
never hull with that canvas abroad, I resolved to let it lie, for I 
could cut away the spritsail if the necessity arose and not greatly 
regret its loss; but to lose the topsail would be a serious matter, 
though if I did not cut it adrift it might carry away the mast for 
me; so, as I say, I would not meddle with it. 

Finding that the ship continued to steer herself very well, and 
the better for the spritsail, I thought I would get the body of the 
old Frenchman overboard and so obtain a clear hold for myself, so 
far as corpses went. I carried the lanthorn into the forecastle, 
but when I pulled the hammock off him I confess it was not 
without a stupid fear that I should find him alive. Recollection 
of his astounding vitality found something imperishable in that 
ugly anatomy, and though he lay before me as dead and cold as 
stone, I yet had a fancy that the seeds of life were still in him, 
that ’twas only the current of his being that had froze, that if I 
were to thaw him afresh he might recover, and that if I buried 
him I should actually be despatching him. 

But though these fancies possessed, they did not control me. 
I took his watch and whatever else he had in that way, carried 
him on deck and dropped him over the side, using as little 
ceremony as he had employed in the disposal of his shipmates, 
but affected by very different emotions; for there was not only 
the idea that the vital spark was still in him; I could not but 
handle with awe the most mysterious corpse the eye had ever 
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viewed, one who had lived through a stupor or death-sleep for 
eight-and-forty years, in whom in a few hours Time had com- 
pressed the wizardry he stretches in others over half a century ; 
who in a night had shrunk from the aspect of his prime into the 
lean, puckered, bleared-eyed, deaf, and tottering expression of a 
hundred years. 

But now he was gone! The bubbles which rose to the plunge 
of his body were his epitaph; had they risen blood-red they 
would have better symbolised his life. The albatross stooped to 
the spot where he had vanished with a hoarse salt scream like the 
laugh of a delirious woman, and the wind, freshening momentarily 
in a squall, made one think of the spirit of Nature as eager to 
purify the air of heaven from the taint of the dead pirate’s passage 
from the bulwarks to the water’s surface. 

All that day and through the night that followed the schooner 
drove, rolling and plunging before the seas, into the north-east, to 
the pulling of the spritsail. I made several excursions into the 
forehold, but never could hear the sound of water in the vessel. 
Her sides in places were still sheathed in ice, but this crystal 
armour was gradually dropping off her to the working of her frame 
in the seas, so that, since she was proving herself tight, it was 
certain her staunchness owed nothing to the glassy plating. I had 
seen some strange craft in my day ; but nothing to beat the appear- 
ance this old tub of a hooker submitted to my gaze as I viewed 
herfrom the helm. How so uncouth a structure, with her tall stern, 
flairing bows, fat buttocks, sloping masts, forecast]e-well,and massive 
head timbers ever managed to pursue and overhaul a chase was 
only to be unriddled by supposing all that she took to be more 
unwieldy and clumsy than herself. What would a pirate of these 
days, in his clean-lined polacca or arrowy schooner, have thought 
of such an instrument as this for the practice of his pretty trade ? 
The ice aloft still held for her spars and rigging the resemblance 
of glass, and to every sunbeam that flashed upon her from between 
the sweeping clouds she would sparkle out into manicoloured 
twinklings, marvellously delicate in colour, and changing their 
tints twenty times over in a breath through the swiftness of the 
reeling of the spars. 

I should but fatigue you to follow the several little stories of 
these hours one by one; how I got my food, snatched at sleep, 
stood at the helm, gazed around the sea-line and the like. Just 
before sundown I saw a large iceberg in the north, two leagues 
distant ; no others were in sight, but one was enough to make me 
uneasy, and I spent a very troubled night, repeatedly coming on 
deck to look about me. The schooner steered herself as if a man 
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stood at the helm. The spritsail further helped her in this, for, 
if the curl of a sea under her forefoot brought her to larboard or 
starboard, the sail forced her back again. Still, it was a very 
surprising happy quality in her, the next best thing to my having 
a shipmate, and a wonderful relief to me, who must otherwise have 
brought her to, under a lashed helm, every time I had occasion to 
leave the deck. 

The seaworthiness of the craft, coupled with the reasonable 
assurance of presently falling in with a ship, rendered me so far 
easy in my mind as to enable me to think very frequently of the 
treasure, and how I was to secure it. If I fell in with an enemy’s 
cruiser or a privateer I must expect to be stripped. This would 
be the fortune of war, and I must take my chance. My concern 
did not lie that way: how was I to protect this property, that 
was justly mine, against my own countrymen, suppose I had the 
good fortune to carry the schooner safely into English waters? I 
had a brother-in-law, Jeremiah Mason, Esq., a Turkey merchant 
in a small way of business, whose office was in the City of London, 
and, if I could manage to convey the treasure secretly to him, he 
would, I knew, find me a handsome account in his settlement of 
this affair. But it was impossible to strike out a plan. I must 
wait and attend the course of events. Yet riches being things 
which fever the coldest imaginations, I could not look ahead 
without excitement and irritability of fancy. I should reckon it 
a hard fate indeed after my cruel experiences, my freeing the 
vessel from the ice, my sailing her through some thousands of 
miles of perilous seas, and arriving finally in safety, to be dis- 
possessed of what was strictly mine—as much mine as if I had 
fished it up from the bottom of the sea where it must otherwise 
have lain till the crack of doom. 

I remember that, among other ideas, it entered my head to 
tell the master of the first ship I met, if she were British, the 
whole story of my adventure, to acquaint him with the treasure, 
to offer to transship it and myself to his vessel and abandon the 
schooner, and to propose a handsome reward for his offices. But 
I could not bring my mind to trust any stranger with so great a 
secret. The mere circumstance of the treasure not being mine, 
in the sense of my having earned it, of its being piratical plunder, 
and as much one’s as another’s, might dull the edge even of a 
fair-dealing conscience, and a me to the machinations of a 
heavily tempted mind. 

Therefore, though I had no plan, I was resolved at all hazards 
to stick to the schooner, and, with a view to providing against the 
curiosity or rummaging of any persons who should come aboard, 
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I fell to the following work after getting my breakfast. I hung 
lanthorns in the run and hatchways and cabin to enable me to 
pass easily to and fro; I then emptied one of the chests in my 
cabin and carried it to where the treasure was. The chest I filled 
nearly three parts full with money, jewellery, &c., which sank 
the contents of the other chests to the depth I wanted. I then 
fetched a quantity of small-arms, such as pistols and hangers and 
cutlasses, and filled up the chests with them, first placing a thick- 
ness of canvas over the money and jewellery, that no glitter 
might show through. To improve the deception I brought another 
chest to the run, and wholly filled it with cutlasses, powder-horns, 
pistols, and the like, and so fixed it that it must be the first to 
come to hand. My cunning amounted to this: that, suppose the 
run to be rummaged, the contents of the first chest were sure to 
be turned out, but, on the other chests being opened, and what 
they appeared to contain observed, it was as likely as not that 
the rummagers would be satisfied they were arms-chests, and quit 
meddling with them. 

Here now might I indulge in a string of reflections on the 
troubles and anxieties which money brings, quote from Juvenal 
and other poets, and hold myself up to your merriment by a con- 
temptuous exhibition of myself, a lonely sailor, labouring to conceal 
his gold from imaginary knaves, toiling in the dark depth of the 
vessel, and never heeding that, even whilst he so worked, his ship 
might split upon some half-tide rock of ice, and founder with him 
and his treasure too, and so on, and so on. But the fact is, I was 
not a fool. Here was money enough to set me up as a fine gentle- 
man for life, and I meant to save it and keep it too, if I could. 
A man on his deathbed, a man in such peril that his end is certain, 
can afford to be sentimental. He is going where money is dross 
indeed, and he is in a posture when to moralise upon human greed 
and the vanity of wishes and riches becomes him. But would not 
a man whose health is hearty, and who hopes to save his life, be 
worse off than a sheep in the matter of brains not to keep a firm 
grip of Fortune’s hand when she extended it? IknowIwas very 
well pleased with my morning’s work when I had accomplished it, 
and had no mind to qualify my satisfaction by melancholy and 
romantic musings on my condition and the uncertainty of the 
future. This was possibly owing to the fineness of the weather ; 
a heavy black gale from the north would doubtless have given a 
very different turn to my humours. 

The wind at dawn had weakened and come into the west. 
There was a strong swell—indeed there always is in this ocean— 
but the seas ran small. The sky looked like marble, with its 
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broad spreadings of high white clouds and the veins of blue sky 
between. I wished to make all the northing that was possible, 
but there was nothing to be done in that way with the spritsail 
alone. Had not the capstan been frozen I should have tried to 
get the mainsail upon the ship, but without the aid of machinery 
I was helpless. So, with helm amidships, the schooner drove 
languidly along with her head due east, lifting as ponderously as 
a line-of-battle ship to the floating launches of the high swell, 
and the albatross hung as steadfastly in the wake of my lonely 
ocean path as though it had been some messenger sent by God to 
watch me into safety. 


CuHaPTER XXVII. 


1 ENCOUNTER A WHALER, 


I HAD been six days and nights at sea, and the morning of the 
seventh day had come. With the exception of one day of strong 
south-westerly winds, which ran me something to the northwards, 
the weather had been fine, bitterly cold indeed, but bright and 
clear. In this time I had run a distance of about six hundred 
and fifty miles to the east, and with no other cloths upon the 
schooner than her spritsail. 

I confess, as the hours passed away and nothing hove into 
view, I grew dispirited and restless ; but, on the other hand, I was 
comforted by the bright weather and the favourable winds, and par- 
ticularly by the vessel’s steering herself, which enabled me to get 
rest, to keep myself warm with the fire, and to dress my food, yet 
ever pushing onwards (however slowly) into the navigated regions 
of this sea. 

On the morning of the seventh day I came on deck, having 
slept since four o’clock. The wind was icy keen, pretty brisk, 
about west by south; the movement in the sea was from tke 
south, and rolled very grandly; there was a fog that way, too, 
that hid the horizon, bringing the ocean-line to within a league 
of the schooner ; but the other quarters swept in a dark, clear blue 
line against the sky, and there was such a clarity of atmosphere 
as made the distances appear infinite. 

I went below and lighted the fire and got my breakfast, all 
very leisurely, and when I was done I sat down and smoked a 
pipe. It was so keen on deck I had no mind to leave the fire, 
and, as all was well, I lounged through the best part of two hours 
in the cook-house, when, thinking it was now time to take another 
survey of the scene, I went on deck. 

On looking over the larboard bulwark rail, the first thing I 
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saw was a ship about two miles off. She was on the larboard tack, 
under courses, topsails, and main-topgallant sail, heading as if to 
eross my bows. The sunshine made her canvas look as white as 
snow against the skirts of the body of vapour that had trailed a 
little to leeward of her, and her black hull flashed as though she 
discharged a broadside every time she rose wet to the northern 
glory out of the hollow of the swell with a curl of silver at her 
cutwater. 

My heart came into my throat; I seemed not to breathe; not 
to have saved my life could I have uttered a cry, so amazed and 
transported was I by this unexpected apparition. I stared like 
one in a dream, and my head felt as if all the blood in my body 
had surged into it. But then, all on a sudden, there happened a 
revulsion of feeling. Suppose she should prove a privateer—a 
French war vessel—of a nation hostile to my own? Thought so 
wrought in me that I trembled like an idiot in a fright. The 
telescope was too weak to resolve her, I could do better with my 
eyes ; and I stood at the bulwarks gazing and gazing as if she 
were the spectre ship of the Scandinavian legend. 

There were flags below, and I could have hoisted a signal of 
distress: but to what purpose? If the appearance of the schooner 
did not sufficiently illustrate her condition, there was certainly no 
virtue in the language and declarations of bunting to exceed her 
own mute assurance. I watched her with a passion of anxiety, 
never doubting her intention to speak to me, at all events draw to 
close and look at me, wholly concerning myself with her charac- 
ter. The swell made us both dance, and the blue brows of the 
rollers would often hide her to the height of her rails; but we 
were closing each other middling fast, she travelling at seven and 
I at four miles in the hour, and presently I could see that she 
carried a number of boats. 

A whaler, thought I; and after a little I was sure of it by 
perceiving the rings over her topgallant rigging for the look-out 
to stand in. 

On being convinced of this, I ran below for a shawl that was 
in my cabin, and, jumping on to the bulwarks, stood flourishing it 
for some minutes to let them know that there was a man aboard. 
She luffed to deaden her way that I might swim close, and as we 
approached each other I observed a crowd of heads forward looking 
at me, and several men aft, all staring intently. 

A man scrambled on to the rail, and with an arm clasping a 
backstay hailed me :— 

‘Schooner ahoy !’ he bawled, with a strong nasal twang in his 
ery. ‘ What ship’s that?’ 
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‘The “ Boca del Dragon,” ’ I shouted back. 

‘Where are you from, and where are you bound to?’ 

‘T have been locked wp in the ice,’ I cried, ‘and am in want 
of help. What ship are you?’ 

‘The “Susan Tucker,” whaler, of New Bedford, twenty-seven 
months out,’ he returned. ‘Where in creation got you that 
hooker ?’ 

‘I’m the only man aboard,’ I cried, ‘and have no boat. Send 
to me, in the name of God, and let the master come!’ 

He waved his hand, bawling, ‘Put your helm down—you’re 
forging ahead!’ and, so saying, dismounted. 

I immediately cast the tiller adrift, put it hard over, and 
secured it, then jumped on to the bulwarks again to watch them. 
She was Yankee beyond doubt; I had rather met my own country- 
men; but, next toa British, I would have chosen an American 
ship to meet. Somehow, despite the Frenchman, I felt to have 
been alone throughout my adventure; and so sore was the effect 
of that solitude upon my spirits that it seemed twenty years 
since I had seen a ship, and since I had held commune with my 
own species. I was terribly agitated, and shook in every limb. 
Life must have been precious always; but never before had it 
appeared so precious as now, whilst I gazed at that homely ship, 
with her main-topsail to the mast, swinging stately upon the 
swell, the faces of the seamen plain, the smoke of her galley-fire 
breaking from the chimney, the sounds of creaking blocks and 
groaning parrels stealing from her. Such a fountain of joy broke 
out of my heart that my whole being was flooded with it, and had 
that mood lasted I believe I should have exposed the treasure in 
the run, and invited all the men of the whaler to share in it witb 
me. 

They stared fixedly; little wonder that they should be as- 
tounded by such an appearance as my ship exhibited. One of the 
several boats which hung at her davits was lowered, the oars 
flashed, and presently she was near enough to be hit with a biscuit ; 
but when there the master, as I supposed him to be, who was 
steering, sung out, ‘’Vast rowing!’ the boat came to a stand, and 
her people to a man stared at me with their chins upon their 
shoulders as if I had been a fiend. It was plain as a pikestaff 
that they were frightened, and that the superstitions of the fore- 
castle were hard at work in them whilst they viewed me. They 
looked a queer company : two were negroes, the others pale-faced 
bearded men, wrapped up in clcethes to the aspect of scarecrows. 
The fellow who steered had a face as long as a wet hammock, and 
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it was lengthened yet to the eye by a beard like a goat’s hanging 
at the extremity of his chin. 

He stood up—a tall, lank figure, with legs like a pair of 
compasses—and hailed me afresh, but the high swell, regular as 
the swing of a pendulum, interposed its brow between him and 
me, so that at one moment he was a sharply lined figure against 
the sky of the horizon, and the next he and his boat and crew were 
sheer gone out of sight, and this made an exchange of sentences 
slow and troublesome. 

‘Say, master,’ he sung out, ‘what d’ye say the schooner’s 
name is?’ 

‘The “ Boca del Dragon,”’ I replied. 

‘And who are you, matey ?’ 

‘ An English sailor who has been castaway on an island of ice,’ 
I answered, talking very shortly that the replies might follow the 
questions before the swell sank him. 

* Ay, ay,’ says he, ‘that’s very well; but when was you casta- 
way, bully ?’ 

I gave him the date. 

‘ That’s not a month ago,’ cried he. 

‘It’s long enough, whatever the time,’ said I. 

Here the crew fell a-talking, turning from one another to 
stare at me, and the negroes’ eyes showed as big as saucers in the 
dismay of their regard. 

‘See, here, master,’ sung out the long man, ‘ if you ha’n’t been 
castaway more ’n a month, how come you clothed as men went 
dressed a century sin’, hey?’ 

The reason of their misgivings flashed upon me. It was not 
so much the schooner as my appearance. The truth was, my 
clothes having been wetted, I had ever since been wearing such 
thick garments as I met with in the cabin, keeping my legs warm 
with jackboots, and I had become so used to the garh that I 
forgot I had it on. You will judge, then, that I must have pre- 
sented a figure very nicely calculated to excite the wonder and 
apprehension of a body of men whose superstitious instincts were 
already sufficiently fluttered by the appearance of the schooner, 
when I tell you that, in addition to the jackboots and a great fur 
cap, my costume was formed of a red plush waistcoat laced with 
silver, purple breeches, a coat of frieze with yellow braiding and 
huge cuffs, and the cloak that I had taken from the body of 
Mendoza. 

‘Captain,’ cried I, ‘if so be you are the captain, in the name 
of God and humanity come aboard, sir.’ Here I had to wait till 
he reappeared. ‘My story is an extraordinary one. You have 
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nothing to fear. I am a plain English sailor; my ship was the 
* Laughing Mary,” bound in ballast from Callao to the Cape.’ 
Here I had to wait again. ‘ Pray, sir, come aboard. There is 
nothing to fear. I am alone—in grievous distress, and in want of 
help. Pray come, sir!’ 

There was so little of the goblin in this appeal that it resolved 
him. The crew hung in the wind, but he addressed them 
peremptorily. I heard him damn them for a set of curs, and tell 
them that if they put him aboard they might lie off till he was 
ready to return, where they would be safe, as the devil could not 
swim; and presently they buckled to their oars again and the 
boat came alongside. The long man, watching his chance, sprang 
with great agility into the chains, and stepped on deck. I ran 
up to him and seized his hand with both mine. 

‘ Sir,’ cried I, speaking with difficulty, so great was the tumult 
of my spirits and the joy and gratitude that swelled my heart, ‘I 
thank you a thousand times over for this visit. I am in the most 
helpless condition that can be imagined. I am not astonished 
that you should have been startled by the appearance of this 
vessel and by the figure I make in these clothes, but, sir, you will 
be much more amazed when you have heard my story.’ 

He eyed me steadfastly, examining me very earnestly from my 
boots to my cap, and then cast a glance around him before he 
made any reply to my address. He had the gauntness, sallowness 
of complexion, and deliberateness of manner peculiar to the 
people of New England. And though he was a very ugly, lank, 
uncouth man, I protest he was as fair in my sight as if he had 
been the ambrosial angel described by Milton. 

‘Well, cook my gizzard,’ he exclaimed presently, through his 
nose, and after another good look at me and along the decks and 
up aloft, ‘if this ain’t mi-raculous, tew. Durned if we didn’t take 
this hooker for some ghost ship riz from the sea, in charge of a 
merman rigged out to fit her age. Y’ are all alone, air you ?’ 

‘ All alone,’ said I. 

‘Broach me every barrel aboard if ever I see sich a vessel, 
he cried, his astonishment rising with the searching glances he 
directed aloft and alow. ‘ How old be she?’ 

‘She was castaway in seventeen hundred and fifty-three,’ 
said I. 

‘Well, I'm durned. She’s froze hard, sirree; I reckon she’ll 
want a hot sun to thaw her. Split me, mister, if she ain’t worth 
sailing home as a show-box.’ 

I interrupted his ejaculations by asking him to step below, 
where we could sit warm whilst I related my story, and I asked 
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him to invite his boat’s crew into the cabin that I might regale © 
them with a bowl of such liquor as I ventured to say had never 
passed their lips in this life. On this he went to the side, and, 
hailing the men, ordered all but one to come aboard and drink to 
the health of the lonesome sailor they had come across. The 
word ‘ drink’ acted like a charm ; they instantly hauled upon the 
painter and brought the boat to the chains and tumbled over the 
side, one of the negroes remaining in her. They fell together in 
a body and surveyed me and the ship with a hundred marks of 
astonishment. 

‘ My lads,’ said I, ‘ my rig is a strange one, but I'll explain 
all shortly. The clothes I was cast away in are below, and I'll 
show you them. I’m no spectre, but as real as you; though I 
have gone through so much that, if I am not a ghost, it is no 
fault of old ocean but owing to the mercy of God. My name is 
Paul Rodney, and I’m a native of London. You, sir,’ says I, 
addressing the long man, ‘are, I presume, the master of the 


“Susan Tucker ”?’ 
‘At your sarvice—Josiah Tucker is my name, and that ship is 


my wife, Susan.’ 

‘Captain Tucker, and you, men, will you please step below ?’ 

saysI. ‘The weather promises fair; I have much to tell, and 
there is that in the cabin which will give you patience to hear 
’ . 
I descended the companion stairs, and they all followed, 
making the interior, that had been so long silent, ring with their 
heavy tread, whilst from time to time a gruff, hoarse whisper 
broke from one of them. But superstition lay strong upon their 
imagination, and they were awed and quiet. The daylight came 
down the hatch, but for all that the cabin was darksome. 

I waited till the last man had entered, and then said, ‘ Before 
we settle down to a bowl and a yarn, captain, I should like to 
show you this ship. It'll save me a deal of description and 
explanation if you will be pleased to take a view.’ 

‘Lead on, mister,’ said he; ‘but we shall have to snap our 
eyelids and raise fire in that way, for durned if I, for one, can see 
in the dark.’ 

I fetched three or four lanthorns, and, lighting the candles, 
distributed them among the men, and then, in a procession, 
headed by the captain and me, we made the rounds. I had half- 
cleared the arms-room, but there were weapons enough left, and 
they stared at them like yokels in a booth. I showed them the 
cook-house and the forecastle, where the deck was still littered 
with clothes, and chests, and hammocks ; and, aftercarrying them 
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aft to the cabins, gave them a sight of thehold. I never saw men 
more amazed. They filled the vessel with their exclamations. 
They never offered to touch anything, being too much awed, but 
stepped about with their heads uncovered, as quietly as they could, 
as though they had been in a vault, and the influence of strange 
and terrifying memorials was upon them. I also showed them 
the clothes I had come away from the ‘ Laughing Mary’ in; and, 
that I might submit such an aspect to them as should touch their 
sympathies, I whipped off the cloak and put on my own pilot- 
cloth coat. 

There being nothing more to see, I led them to the cook-room, 
and there brewed a great hearty bowl of brandy punch, which I 
seasoned with lemon, sugar, and spices into as relishable a draught 
as my knowledge in that way could compass, and, giving every 
man a pannikin, bade him dip and welcome, myself first drinking 
to them with a brief speech, yet not so brief but that I broke 
down towards the close of it, and ended with a dry sob or two. 

They would have been unworthy their country and their 
calling not to have been touched by my natural manifestation of 
emotion; besides, the brandy was an incomparably fine spirit, 
and the very perfume of the steaming bowl was sufficient to 
stimulate the kindly qualities of sailors who had been locked up 
for months in a greasy old ship, with no diviner smells about 
than the stink of the try-works. The captain, standing up, called 
upon his men to drink to me, promising me that he was very glad 
to have fallen in with my schooner, and then, looking at the others, 
made a sign, whereupon they all fixed their eyes upon me and 
drank as one man, every one emptying his pot and inverting it 
as a proof, and fetching a rousing sigh of satisfaction. 

This ceremony ended, I began my story, beginning with the 
loss of the ‘ Laughing Mary,’ and proceeding step by step. I told 
them of the dead body of Mendoza, but said nothing about the 
Frenchman and the mate, and the Portugal boatswain, lest I 
should make them afraid of the vessel, and so get no help to 
work her. As to acquainting them with my recovery of Tassard, 
after his stupor of eight-and-forty years, I should have been mute 
on that head in any case, for so extraordinary a relation could, 
from such people, have earned me but one of two opinions: either 
that I was mad and believed in an impossibility, or that I was a 
rogue and dealt in magic, and to be vehemently shunned. Yet 
there were wonders enough in.my story without this, and I recited 
it to a running commentary of all sorts of queer Yankee ex- 
clamation. 

There were seven seamen and the captain, and I made nine, 
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and we pretty nearly filled the cook-room. "T'was a scene to be 
handled by a Dutch brush. We were a shaggy company, in 
several kinds of rude attire, and the crimson light of the furnace, 
whose playing flames darted shadows through the steady light of 
the lanthorns, caused us to appear very wild. The mariners’ 
eyes gleamed redly as their glances rove round the place, and, had 
you come suddenly among us, I believe you would have thought 
this band of pale, fire-touched, hairy men, with the one ebon 
visage among them, rendered the vessel a vast deal more ghostly 
than ever she could have shown when sailing along with me alone 
on board. 

They were a good deal puzzled when I told them of the mines 
I had made and sprung in the ice. They reckoned the notion fine, 
but could not conceive how I had, single-handed, broken out the 
powder-barrels, got them over the side, and fixed them. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘ twas slow, heavy work of course; but a man 
who labours for his life will do marvellous things. It is like the 
jump of a hunted stag.’ 

‘True for you,’ saysthe captain. ‘ A swim of two miles spends 
me in pleasurin’; but I’ve swum eight mile to save my life, and 
stranded fresh as a new-hooked cod. What’s your intentions, 
sir ?’ 

‘To sail the schooner home,’ said I, ‘if I can get help. She's 
too good to abandon. She’ll fetch money in England.’ 

‘ Ay, as a show.’ 

‘Yes, and as acoalman. Rig her modernly, and carry your 
forecastle deck into the head, captain, and she’s a brave ship, fit 
for a Baltimore eye.’ 

He stroked down the hair upon his chin. 

‘Dip, captain, dip, my lads; there’s enough of this to drown 
ye in the hold,’ said I, pointing to the bowl. ‘Come, this is a 
happy meeting for me; let it be a merry one. Captain, I drink 
to the “Susan Tucker.” ’ 

‘Sir, your servant. Here’s to your sweetheart, be she wife 
or maid. Bil), jump on deck and take a look round. See to the 
boat.’ 

One of the men went out. 

‘Captain,’ said I, ‘ you are a full ship?’ 

‘ That’s so.’ 

* Bound home.’ 

‘ Right away.’ 

‘You have men enough and to spare. Lend me three of your. 
hands to help me to the Thames, and I'll repay you thus: there 
should be near a hundred tons of wine and brandy, of exquisite 
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vintage, and choice with age beyond language, in the hold. Take 
what you will of that freight ; there'll be ten times the value of 
your lay in your pickings, modest as you may prove. Help your- 
self to the clothes in the cabin and forecastle; they will turn to 
account. For the men you will spare, and who will volunteer to 
help me, this will be my undertaking: the ship and. all that is in 
her to be sold on her arrival, and the proceeds equally divided. 
Shall we call it a thousand pounds apiece ?- Captain, she’s well 
found: her inventory would make a list as long as you; I'd name 
a bigger sum, but here she is, you shall overhaul her hold and 
judge for yourself.’ 

I watched him anxiously. No man spoke, but every eye was 
upon him. He sat pulling down the hair on his chin, then, 
jumping up on a sudden and extending his hand, he cried, 
‘Shake! it’s a bargain, if the men ‘ll jine.’ 

‘Tl jine!’ exclaimed a man. 

There was a pause. 

‘And me,’ said the negro. 

I was glad of this, and looked earnestly at the others, 

‘Is she tight ?’ said a man. 

‘ As a bottle,’ said I. 

They fell silent again. 

‘Joe Wilkinson and Washington Cromwell—them two jines,’ 
said the captain. ‘Bullies, he wants a third. Don’t speak 
altogether.’ 

The man named ‘ Bill’ at this moment returned to the cook- 
room and reported all well above. My offer was repeated to him, 
but he shook his head. 

‘This is the Horn, mates,’ said he. ‘ There’s a deal o’ water 
*tween this and the Thames. How do she sail?—no man 
knows.’ ; | 

‘I want none but willing men,’ said I. ‘Americans make as 
good sailors as the English. What an English seaman can face 
any of youcan. There is another negro in the boat. Will you 
let him step aboard, captain? He may join.’ 

Aman was sent to take his place. Presently he arrived, and I 
gave him a cup of punch. 

‘*Splain the business to him, sir,’ said the captain, filling his 
pannikin ; ‘his name’s Billy Pitt.’ 

I did so; and when I told him that Washington Cromwell 
had offered, he instantly said, ‘All right, massa, I'll be ob 
yah.’ : . 

This was exactly what I wanted, and had there been a third 
negro I’d have preferred him to the white man, 
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‘But how are you going to navigate this craft home with 
three men?’ said the man ‘ Bill’ to me. 

‘There'll be four; we shall do. The fewer the more dollars, 
hey, Wilkinson ?’ 

He grinned, and Cromwell broke into a ventral laugh. 

They seemed very well satisfied, and so was I. 


(To be. concluded). 
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An CUnredeemed Pledge. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘HumeH! truth of effect fair, a little cheap in motive,’ said the 
dealer, stroking his moustache as he gazed critically at the picture. 

The girl at his side raised her head proudly, and he turned 
slowly to meet her indignant eyes. 

‘You see, madam,’ he said, averting his gaze immediately, 
‘these things are rather in the chromo style, and fat babies are 
somewhat at a discount just now—advance of civilisation, popular 
education you know—true art, they tell me ’ (this deprecatingly), 
‘has to do with decay and death. We really have no demand for 
those robust compositions ; something slighter in texture, more 
ethereal in tone, more, in short, cadavéreux, would suit us better. 
Still, if you care to leave the picture with us, we can see what 
can be done with it.’ 

‘ Thank you, it does not matter,’ the girl said, hurriedly taking 
up the canvas, as she did so glancing sorrowfully at the face which 
smiled at her from it; nothing betrayed her agitation except a 
slight tremor in her hands, and the dealer looked admiringly at 
them, they were small and delicately gloved, evidently the hands 
ofa lady. He changed his tone immediately. 

‘Perhaps we could arrange something for you, madam ; there 
are good points in the study, there is much truth of value in that 
side light for instance, but the emotional tendency of the whole 
is—h’m—ah—a little too cheerful. The dimple there is too ob- 
trusively merry, the smile too broad, the eyes too : 

He stopped astonished; the girl had not waited for him to 
complete his sentence, but had walked out at the door, leaving her 
critic staring blankly at the marks left by her wet boots on the floor. 

They were pretty little feet, he could see, and the peculiar 
print of the sole reminded him of the way in which his daughter 
who died young had walked, always with the toes turned a little 
in. The girl was about her age too, not more than eighteen :—he 
might have taken her picture! 

He felt weakly uncomfortable ; the tall, slight figure in the 
grey waterproof, in spite of its proud carriage, had looked strangely 
pathetic, and he was haunted by a glimpse he had caught of two 
sorrowful eyes—eyes like those of his daughter in their sweet 
wistfulness. He started a moment after when he seemed to meet 
M2 
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those identical eyes gazing at him from a picture on the opposite 
wall, and he crossed the shop and bent over the canvas to examine 
it more carefully. It was a Madonna and Child by Agostino 
Carracci, one he had purchased at Christie’s a few days before, 
and which had up to this time afforded him the gratification it is 
given to man to enjoy when he has donea good stroke of business. 
Now, however, it increased his sense of discomfort ; he saw on the 
Virgin’s countenance the same expression as that which had rested 
on the girl’s face when she looked down at her picture: the Child 
too bore some resemblance to the baby which had called forth his 
criticism, though its expression of weakness had not appeared in 
the sturdy life he had condemned. 

The dealer was a shrewd man of business, his esthetic tastes 
carefully developed according to the latest canons of modern art: 
he could at a glance discriminate between a Giorgione and a 
Correggio, but his acumen failed him when it became a question 
of the informing spirit of a picture or the reforming spirit of Bond 
Street. Poetry of conception he subordinated to adherence to 
fashionable rule, and his artistic ideals were at ebb or flow accord- 
ing to the position of the luminary which at the moment ruled in 
the esthetic firmament. He knew when to take occasion by the 
hand, yet, in spite of a firm belief in his business faculty, he had 
an unpleasant conviction that in this case he had been as blind 
as the sightless Joseph in the picture before him, not to have 
purchased the work just offered to him. It was no pecuniary 
loss to himself that he regretted, but the missing of an oppor- 
tunity of securing a customer in the lady who had just left 
him. She was a lady, he was convinced ; every detail of dress, 
accent, and manner testified to her refinement, and it had not 
appeared that necessity had driven her to sell her work ;—and she 
was like Mattie! He went to the door and looked up the street 
to see if she was still in sight ; a steady rain was falling, driving 
passengers to the shelter of cabs and omnibuses, but the pave- 
ments were by no means deserted, and it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish any particular figure in the procession of umbrellas 
passing along, and the dealer returned, feeling chilly as well as 
uneasy, to meet the haunting eyes of the Madonna again. 

Meanwhile Madeline Vivien, her canvas under her cloak, was 
walking rapidly through the rain ; all the pride had gone from her 
manner, and there was nothing but despair on the white face she 
turned to the grey skies. She was tired and hungry as well as 
despairing, for all the morning she had been walking from place 
to place in vain effort to sell the picture upon which she depended 
for the next month’s means of subsistence. 
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Her feet almost refused to bear her, but she trudged on bravely, 
for the few coins still remaining would be needed to buy food for 
the baby at home, and riding, even in an omnibus, had become 
too expensive a luxury. When she at last climbed the stairs of 
the attic she called home, the August evening had begun to close 
in: wet and weary as she was a smile broke over her face as she 
heard the coo of a baby’s voice, and she opened the door and met 
her boy with the sunny face he had been accustomed to see. 

Laying down canvas and hat and cloak, she took him up rosy 
and laughing in her arms, and forgot her weariness in the divine 
solace of motherhood. If the dealer had been there he would 
have needed no artistic insight to enable him to identify the 
original of the picture he had criticised so severely. 

He would have seen also that mother and child were strik- 
ingly alike; divested of hat and veil the girl appeared almost too 
young to be a mother, yet no one could question the relationship 
existing between the occupants of the attic. There were the same 
thickly veiled eyes, the same laughing red mouth, the same merry 
dimple in each, and none but a mother could have talked the 
tender nonsense which Madeline was repeating to the child. 

She put him down by-and-bye and began to light a fire, a 
homely task out of keeping with the delicacy of her appearance. 
The room was full of sharp contrasts, Rembrandtesque shadows 
throwing into high relief the refinement of its occupants: the 
child’s dress was of the costliest, trimmed with dainty lace; the 
mother’s, equally costly though rather worn, spoke of wealth and 
position, yet the room was almost bare of furniture, and the baby 
had been lying cn a folded rug on the floor—the only bed visible. 

There were few articles about; a stool did duty for a chair, 
and everything would have spoken of sordid poverty had it not 
been for a handsome easel standing beside the window. The dis- 
order of tubes and brushes showed that it had been recently used, 
but there were no unfinished pictures, no draperies or artistic 
bric-a-brac to show that its owner was an artist by profession : 
there was no platform for a model, no marqueterie or porcelain 
for still life, nothing which might supply motif to Madeline, no- 
thing but the baby cooing on the floor; he was model and subject 
and motif in one. 

When she had coaxed the struggling coal into a blaze she 
placed the canvas on the easel where it could best catch the fading 
light ; then she fed her boy and contentedly finished the bread 
and milk remaining from his meal. There was something very 
touching in this girl’s cheerfulness under such circumstances, a 
happy capability of being contented under conditions which 
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few women could have tolerated, which might have moved a 
spectator to tears at its pathos. 

Madeline saw nothing pathetic in it; everything seemed sup- 
portable, poverty and hunger and discomfort, so long as she could 
kiss those little red lips and hear the baby prattle of her boy. 
Yet when she had undressed and laid him down again on the rug, 
and only his low breathing disturbed the silence in the room, she 
wrung her hands and her eyes grew wild and frightened. What 
was she to do if her one means of earning money failed her? 
They could not live long on the few shillings she had in her purse, 
—then 

Madeline shuddered and whispered the word, starvation. 

She looked round the room; there was nothing that could be 
converted into money besides the canvas and her cloak ; what fur- 
niture there was belonged to the woman from whom the room was 
rented, and who took charge of the baby during her absence. 

She had no jewels with her, nothing except her wedding-ring ; 
her eyes grew hard and stern as she looked at it, it had brought 
her little but suffering, but her need would be great before she 
parted with it. 

What was she todo? The question pressed itself upon her. 
It had never obtruded itself so persistently as to-night; with 
girlish insouciance she had borne the revelation of her husband’s 
faithlessness ; with womanly hurt she had escaped from the fetters 
he had himself broken, and she had borne with motherly love the 
indignity of her position for the sake of her child: he, at least, 
should have no reason to associate evil with the name of the 
father he would never know. 

Now and then, in the first few weeks of separation from her 
husband, Madeline had thought of the future, but the prospect 
had been seen through the medium of her optimism and inexpe- 
rience, and it had not alarmed her. She was so gay and sunny it 
was impossible for shadow to rest long upon her, and when her 
money came to an end it would be easy enough to earn more 
by selling her paintings ;—Madeline was rather proud of the fore- 
thought which had induced her to include her painting materials 
among the few things she had brought from home on the evening 
of her sudden flight—and then she had baby with her, and she 
could not be unhappy where he was. 

They had not managed badly at first, the two. With a joyous 
sense of danger escaped the young mother had taken her child to 
a respectable lodging-house, where she had remained until rapidly 
decreasing funds had warned her that she must reduce her expen- 
diture. 
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Since that time, in spite of economy to which Madeline had 
been wholly unaccustomed, she had been obliged to fall back upon 
her own efforts in order to support herself and the boy. 

Knowledge of human nature came to her in a painful guise, 
and she learned, too late to spare herself suffering, the difference 
between assured position and uncertain mediocrity. The work 
which had been applauded in the elegant studio with its costly 
fittings seemed almost unworthy of notice away from its sumptuous 
surroundings, and in the alien entowrage of the dealers’ shops it 
grew positively feeble and pretentious. It was not without merit, 
nevertheless; Madeline could catch the splendour of a sunset, 
and bring the breadth and slope of breezy downs so close that in 
presence of her landscapes one held his breath and felt the 
shadows of mountain masses of clouds sweeping over him: the 
winds grew heavy with the scent of heather and gorse when she 
pictured stretching moorlands, and the roar of breakers could 
clearly be heard when her subject was yellow sand or flashing 
waves. Perhaps her art was simply the trick of nature ; certain 
it is that away from the sea and beyond sight of the moorland it 
failed her; she could not create by force of imagination. 

The few sketches she had brought with her had been sold after 
much difficulty, and then Madeline had seated herself to paint for 
her living: she looked round the attic at its bare, white-washed 
walls, and then through the window at the long vista of chimney- 
pots, then back again to the room in which was nothing beautiful, 
nothing except herself and the child, ard she pressea her hand to 
her forehead despairingly :—where could she find a subject ? 

The boy had answered her unspoken question by creeping to 
her feet and pulling at her gown: she had kissed him joyfully, 
and had set him on the floor and begun to paint. At the end of 
the sitting she had blocked in his figure, and in a few days the 
baby was smiling on the canvas, rosy and beautiful. 

It was hard to part with the picture she had painted with 
such pride and joy, but it was necessary, and so Madeline had 
started out that morning to seek a purchaser. She went from 
shop to shop, half-relieved, yet disappointed, to meet with refusals 
only, and it was as a last attempt that she had gone into 
the shop in Regent: Street where we first saw her. Now every 
effort had failed, and she was asking herself what she was to do. 
She drew out her purse and counted the money it contained, and 
her heart sank, for there were only three shillings, and on Satur- 
day the month’s rent was due! If the picture was not sold before 
Saturday she would be penniless. 
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Madeline was an orphan and friendless, she grew cold as she 
realised that she must help herself or perish with her child. 

One other alternative was before her: she might return to her 
husband and give up the terrible struggle with fate, but her 
woman’s pride refused to consent to such a course, and she rose 
and bent over the sleeping child. He stirred in his sleep and she 
soothed him softly, then she stood up brave and strong to face 
the future: for the sake of her boy she must never return to her 
husband. 


CuaPTer II. 


Two months later, and Madeline Vivien sat with haggard face 
nursing her dying child. Could the pinched face, the little 
shrunken limbs, the white lips, belong to the baby who had 
laughed merrily on the floor only eight weeks ago? The mother’s 
heart rose up in bitter denial, it was not her child, but the off- 
spring of despair and want lying on her knee. She held the thin 
little frame passionately to her as she glanced round the room. 
Was there nothing left? Nothing by the sale of which the 
baby’s life might be prolonged a few hours longer? She did not 
mind starvation for herself, but it was hard to see him die, and to 
be powerless to give him the food that would save him. 

These weeks had been a grim struggle with destiny ; failing 
to get employment of any kind, Madeline had been obliged to sell 
her few possessions, and one by one they had gone, until she had 
disposed of everything for which she could find a purchaser: the 
boy’s clothes had been replaced by coarser garments, her own 
were as scant as might be; easel and box had gone, a few old 
tubes and brushes on a cracked plate, and a canvas which had 
been used to replace a broken pane in the window, were all the 
relics of art remaining. The picture, still unsold, had found its 
way to the pawn-shop whither had preceded it everything for 
which no buyer could be found; they had reached the last 
stage of want now, and as the woman looked round the room 
she saw that there was nothing in it which could be converted 
into money. Yet the boy was dying before her eyes, perishing 
for want of that which was so plentiful in his father’s house, 
which she might have procured for the asking, which was still 
ready to her hand would she but seek for it. 

Could she stoop to such a humiliation—to ask bread from the 
man whose faithlessness had driven her to this extremity? The 
woman’s pride said No, but the mother’s love cried Yes! 

In quick resolution Madeline rose up; not a moment was to 
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be lost, she would return to her husband’s home before the child 
died. 

Her sudden movement wakened the baby, and he opened his 
eyes and stretched out his hand to his mother, seizing one of her 
fingers with a little cry: the poor woman burst into tears, 
and would have drawn her finger from the clinging baby-clasp, 
for it was the third finger of the left hand, and the ring was no 
longer there. If she returned to her husband it would be with- 
out the sign which marked the difference between her and the 
nominal mistress of the house. 

She sat down again and rocked herself to and fro in her misery : 
she could not return like that ; the one door of escape was closed 
to her, she must remain and die with her child. 

Like a creature 2: bay she looked wildly round her again, she 
might have missed something, surely some one thing remained 
which might buy food for the child. 

There was nothing to be seen but the old tubes and the dirty 
canvas ; there was nothing to be heard but the steady drip, drip, of 
rain on the tiles outside. All at once the sound became associated 
with the words she had heard during a shower some weeks before, 
‘True art has to do with decay and death.’ Madeline smiled with 
a woman’s bitterness as she said the words aloud. She had lost 
her girlishness, and looked, despite her nineteen years, as aged 
and careworn as a woman of forty; all the gracious roundness of 
face and figure had disappeared, she was gaunt and thin, and 
her face wore the hunted expression of one who is dying of 
hunger. 

‘True art? Surely I know it now,’ she said harshly, glancing 
from her bony fingers to the quiet little form on her knee. As 
she gazed her breath came thick and fast, and a red flush rose to 
her forehead as she glanced at the window; for a moment she 
hesitated, then 

‘Oh, my baby! Oh, my darling, forgive me! I must do it to 
save you,’ she cried; but she shuddered as she laid the child 
down, and stepped tc the window from which she took the old 
canvas. 

The air, getting cool now, for it was early October, seemed to 
chill her to the bone, but she closed her lips firmly and examined 
the tubes on the plate without faltering. 

It was not yet nine o’clock, and she set to work busily; ina 
little while the walls of the attic began to appear upon the canvas ; 
they were roughly sketched in, and spoke eloquently of the poverty 
of the place. The fireless grate, the bare floor, the rough table, 
were put in one by one, and then with a strange sorrow in her 
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eyes Madeline turned to the baby. He was lying upon an old 
shawl fast asleep, the blue-veined lids fallen over the eyes, the 
white, sunken cheek, the colourless lips, seeming to belong to the 
dead, rather than to the living. One thin baby arm was visible, 
it lay upon the boards, the forefinger of the hand pointing stiffly 
towards the door. 

Madeline’s eyes grew dark with tears, and she bent over the 
child and kissed him softly before she resumed her work ; then, 
the same determined resolution upon her face, she began to model 
the little limbs. Once she paused, and covered her face with her 
hands, determined not to continue, but the weakness was only 
momentary. ‘True art has to do with decay and death,’ she 
repeated, adding bitterly, ‘and if this be so, life itselfis truest art.’ 

Once again she took up her brush and proceeded with her 
work. She painted rapidly and well, without knowing the beauty 
of line and composition growing under her hand, attaining without 
. conscious effort a truth of effect as admirable as it was difficult of 
achievement. 

The morning went on, and she was still at her task; she stopped 
and looked at the baby anxiously; would he stir before she had 
completed it? No, he was sleeping quietly still, not even a curl 
of hair moved by the wind, which, coming through the broken 
pane, was making her fingers stiff and cold. It was all the better 
that he still slept, she could not bear to hear his feeble wail 
when he was awake and cried for the food she could not give 
him ; 

‘And more and more smiled Isobel 
To see the baby sleep so well.’ 


The lines recurred to her with a kind of shock, and, fearing she 
knew not what, she went and looked down at the baby ; then she 
smiled at her own foolishness as she heard the low breathing of 
the little one, and returned to her work with new courage to com- 
plete it. She painted in feverish excitement, lines from other 
poems repeating themselves under every train of thought. 


‘ Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
Oh it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none.’ 


‘Yet who would believe,’ she said fiercely, ‘that in this great city, 
among all its riches, women and children are daily dying for lack 
of food ?’ 
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*« Alas! that bread should be so dear, and flesh and blood so 


cheap!” Who cares? Who amongst all these millions gives a 
thought to the starving thousands that perish ?’ 
‘ Even God's providence 
Seeming estranged.’ 


Her thoughts answered her. ‘What have I done that I should 
suffer so?’ she moaned. ‘ How could I remain to see another 
taking my place in my husband’s house? Surely it was no crime 
to save my child. Could I bear to see him growing like his father ? 
It is hard, O God! it is hard! but the sin—if it was sin—is mine; 
punish me if Thou wilt, but save my baby !’ 

Little light came into the attic at the best of times, but the 
daylight was fading already; Madeline had no time to spare for 
her thoughts, she must hasten on. She closed her lips deter- 
minedly and worked on, the picture growing beneath her touch 
with inconceivable rapidity. It was only a sketch, but she grew 
dimly conscious that every stroke of the brush was telling; if she 
could get the whole effect in that one sitting, there would be no 
need to alter the picture by the smallest detail. ‘I will not even 
glaze it,’ she resolved. 

By this time the artist’s enthusiasm had begun to render the 
feelings of the mother less vividly sensitive, and Madeline had 
forgotten the lapse of time in the absorption of her work. 

The baby still slept quietly, and the picture neared its com- 
pletion. As the last rays of the sunset touched the window, the 
woman put down her brushes with a sigh of relief: the sketch, 
though rough, was practically finished. 

Madeline walked slowly back from the table at which she had 
been sitting to get the full effect of her work. As she gazed at 
the picture, she grew deadly pale, and staggered against the wall 
with starting eyes, for the child she saw on the canvas was not 
her own living boy but a dead baby! Horror-stricken she gazed 
wildly with parted lips at the terrible thing; she had painted her 
child as though he were dead ! 

*O God!’ she groaned, ‘I must be mad! What have I 
done ?’ 

She crossed the room swiftly and knelt down beside the baby, 
and pressed her lips on the little child’s forehead. 

Then a great cry rang through the room, and she fell forward 
senseless, for the baby was dead. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


‘H’m! ah, well, yes, I must say the emotional tendency is very 
fine ; some grasp on reality in that picture. Pardon me, madam, 
but I must congratulate you ona distinct advance upon your last 
work,’ 

The dealer held the picture out at arm’s length and gazed at 
it, his lips pursed up, his head at the correct critical angle from 
his shoulder. 

‘A distinct advance, I assure you; that foreshortening is ad- 
mirable, the line of death on the cheek is—life-like, I may say, 
the open lips, mouth scarcely fallen as though death had only 
recently taken place, are really a triumph of effect, and the grey 
shadow—~’ 

It was too much ; only a stern necessity prevented Madeline 
from snatching the canvas from the man and rushing out of the 
shop. As it was she clenched her hands tightly, and reminded 
herself that she needed the money to pay for the child’s funeral, 
before she interrupted the man, whose every word pierced her 
heart like a dagger. 

‘ Are you willing to purchase the picture ?’ 

‘I shall do so eventually, but I am not prepared to name a 
price just now. I might sell it on commission.’ 

Madeline clasped her hands nervously. 

‘I am in immediate need, otherwise I would not sell the 
picture at all. It would oblige me.’ 

‘ Certainly, I quite understand ; if you will be good enough to 
give me your address, I will let you know my price later in the 
day.’ 

Madeline flushed, but she steadied her hand and wrote her 
address on the sheet of paper he pushed towards her. Then, 
faint from sorrow and want of food, she left the shop and walked 
feebly back to the attic where the baby was lying. 

There was no welcoming baby voice to greet her as she wearily 
ascended the stairs, and she unlocked the door and entered the 
room with a terrible consciousness of desolation. 

As she looked, white and tearless, at the little waxen face a 
moment after, she shivered from head to foot; a faint dark line 
surrounded the mouth, the first sad evidence of change. She 
started back shocked and agonised. 

‘So soon,’ she moaned. ‘Not three days dead, and al- 
read z 
Then a sharp thought stung her into keener anguish ; her 
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baby would soon be taken out of her sight, and she had sold the only 
picture of him that she possessed. Prudence whispered that it 
was necessary to provide money for the expenses of the funeral, 
but Madeline would not listen, and, tired as she was, prepared 
to return to Regent Street, and reclaim her picture. Her fast 
had not been broken since the baby died, and she staggered as 
she reached the pavement, but she hurried on wildly, only anxious 
to arrive at the shop in time to stop the sale of the picture. 

Soon after Madeline had left the dealer’s shop, a lady and 
gentleman, attracted by a fine Baroccio in the window, came 
in. 

The dealer was expatiating on the beauties of the painting 
to the lady, while her companion gazed listlessly around. ll at 
once he started and walked quickly to the other-end of the shop, 
where he paused before Madeline’s picture, evidently under the 
influence of strong excitement. 

‘This, madam, is a remarkable picture. It is mentioned by 
Dr. Passavant in his Kunstreise. Observe the delicacy of model- 
ling, the purity of tone, not often attained by painters of that 
school, I am sorry to say. If you had come in half an hour earlier 
I should have said our modern school could produce nothing like 
that, but I have just secured a composition which is a really ex- 
traordinary work of art. The whole effect seems to be the result 
of unpremeditated work, there is scarcely any labour in it, yet its 
emotional beauty is perfect.’ 

He led the way to the picture, bowing low as he waved his 
hand theatrically towards it, the gesture indicative of his part in 
the artist’s success. 

‘Dear me, how exquisite!’ said the lady, adjusting her pince- 
nez gingerly. ‘Those morbid conceptions are really most striking 
and suggestive, though of course quite too horribly artificial, 
Are you ready to go, Philip ?’ 

The man addressed turned round, and any one less occupied 
than his companion would have been alarmed at the livid white- 
ness of his face. 

‘What is the price of the picture?’ he asked. 

‘I scarcely think I shall dispose of it just now,’ the dealer 
answered cautiously. 

‘I will give you 4001. for it.’ 

‘It would hang well over the mantelpiece in the dining-reom,’ 
murmured the lady. 

‘Well, sir, it is a valuable work, and I am not ina hurry to 
accept any offer at first ; still F 

- *Who is the artist ?’ the gentleman interrupted fiercely. 
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The dealer lifted his shoulders to his ears and rubbed his hands 
softly. 

‘Very like my old Tabby,’ the lady was remarking, in allusion 
to a study of cats on an easel. The man turned round, but the 
remark not being addressed to him he answered— 

‘As you see, it is not signed. I am unacquainted with the 
artist, but when she calls again I might procure her address for 
you.’ 

‘Do so, if you please ;’ and without a glance at his companion 
Philip Vivien strode out of the shop. 

‘Horrible! horrible!’ he said to himself. ‘That is Madeline’s 
child ; the likeness is too great to be mistaken ; but how is it that 
she has painted the boy like that ?’ 

‘It is actually wicked to imagine such horrors, don’t you think 
so, Philip? That dreadful picture, you know. Babies never die 
of starvation nowadays, do they? I suppose parochial boards 
are most energetic and complete now; their expenditure shows 
that ; but really they should put a stop to “realistic” subjects in 
art. Art, of course, is the obverse of nature.’ 

Philip turned impatiently from the woman at his side; some- 
how his sister’s weak conversation was more annoying to-day than 
it had ever been before, and just then he wished to be at liberty 
to think over the past in which he had driven Madeline from her 
home. 

It was not yet three years since he had brought her to it, a 
beautiful child-wife, not a year since he had yielded himself to 
his master passion, and under its influence had said words which 
had compelled her to leave his roof. The words had been false, 
provoked by the demon in whose power he had placed himself; 
but how was Madeline to know that they referred to his sister? 
He had intended to deceive her, and he had succeeded too well: 
his wife had left him, and until to-day he had not been able to 
find a clue to her hiding-place. 

The man cursed the fatal thirst which had been the cause of 
all this trouble, mentally vowing that when Madeline returned to 
him he would never taste spirits again. He was longing to escape 
from his sister’s platitudes and to begin his search for his wife; 
but it was necessary to bridle his impatience, for some hours would 
elapse before the dealer in Regent Street would be able to get 
the address. 

In the meantime Madeline had returned to the shop ; she 
paused outside to gain breath, and then went in, stifling a strange 
feeling of suffocation at her heart. 
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The dealer advanced to meet her, noting each detail of her 
dress and contrasting it with her appearance on the first: occasion 
on which he had seen her. 

Her gown was faded and shabby, her gloves old and torn; her 
whole air impressed him as that of distress and want. 

Poverty is a hard thing; it not only checks physical develop- 
ment, it hinders the growth of our finer feelings. The dealer had 
suffered some slight discomfort when he had not obliged the lady 
by the purchase of her picture; but he felt quite comfortable in 
the presence of the woman’s need, and he assured himself con- 
tentedly that he would be able to finesse to some purpose in the 
bargain he was about to make. 

‘I have decided to take your picture, and even to lay down a 
considerable sum for it. One hundred pounds is a large price for 
a thing like that; but I am always glad to oblige my employés, 
especially when——’ 

He glanced suggestively at Madeline instead of completing his 
sentence, and the colour flamed proudly into her cheek as she 
met his insolent stare. 

One hundred pounds! She had not expected the fourth of 
that sum; it would keep the wolf from the door for an indefinite 
time; but it had come too late to save the boy, and she would 
rather die than part with this sole reminder of him. True, she might 
redeem her first picture with part of the sum offered for this one 3 
but she did not value that in comparison with this she had painted 
in the boy’s last hours of life. A sob rose in her throat, and she 
turned hastily away for a moment; then she faced the man again. 
‘I have decided not to sell the picture. I will take it with 
me.’ : 

The dealer’s countenance fell as he saw a vision of large profits 
fading before his eyes, and he diplomatised. 

‘As you like, madam; the price I offer is a large one; you 
will scarcely get a better, I imagine.’ 

‘Iam not thinking of the price; I do not wish to dispose of 
the picture. 

‘Yet it is one which might bring you before the artistic world. 
Would you have any objection to my exhibiting it while you 
reconsider your deaision ?’ 

‘No, no,’ she cried nervously, ‘I shall not change my mind; 
I must take it with me now.’ 

‘I am anxious for your sake that you should not miss this 
opportunity of attaining celebrity, madam. I will write you a 
cheque for two hundred pounds ; will that meet your views?’ 

Madeline’s brain was reeling, and she caught at the chair by 
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which she was standing to support herself. She scarcely under- 
stood what was being said to her; but she was conscious of a blind 
effort to escape with the picture to the attic where the little form 
was slowly but most surely undergoing that awful change. She 
grudged every moment spent away from its side, and she took up 
the canvas, saying with a calm dignity which silenced the man — 

‘You have my decision ; it is unalterable.’ 

He watched her as she walked slowly and wearily from the 
shop; then he turned away, inwardly anathematising feminine 
unreason and obstinacy. He had not attempted to induce her to 
alter her mind, knowing that she would not be moved from her 
purpose. 

Half an hour after, Philip Vivien appeared. His vexation was 
great when he learned that the picture was not to be sold, and he 
bit his lip angrily. 

‘It is not the loss of the picture that annoys me,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘I wished to discover the artist. Did she leave her 
address ? ” 

The dealer hesitated. Was this a ruse to defraud him of his 
profits? He was about to deny his knowledge of Madeline’s ad- 
dress, when all at once he remembered the print of the little feet 
which had reminded him of his dead child. We are all, the 
strongest of us—steel-encased, as we believe ourselves to be—vul- 
nerable at some one point, and the dealer was no exception to the 
rule. He would have robbed Madeline of the price of her work 
without compunction an hour ago; but he could not wrong her 
now, and he answered :— 

‘I have it here ; the lady wrote it herself.’ 

He handed the sheet of paper to Philip Vivien, and the 
man trembled violently as he took it, for the first glance had 
assured him that it was Madeline’s beautiful handwriting he saw. 

He scarcely paused to see the address ; in another moment he 
had left the shop and was in his carriage driving rapidly towards 
his wife and child. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was no answer to his impatient knock at the attic 
door, and he repeated it, wondering if he had arrived before 
Madeline. 

It was strange that no one should have been left in charge of 
the baby; he gazed around him vaguely, the house was in a 
fairly respectable neighbourhood, but not one suited to his wife’s 
position, and the attic to which he had been directed—it was not 
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possible that she lived there, she must have hired the room for a 
studio. 

It was curious that she should have painted the baby in such 
a poor place and amid such wretched surroundings ; strange, above 
all, that she should have chosen him as her model of a child dead 
from starvation: it was not like Madeline to take such ghastly 
subjects. 

Suddenly he started: what if this had really happened ? What 
if they had been reduced to such straits that the boy had really 
died of want? He put the thought away immediately. Madeline 
would not be reduced to such extremity before returning to him; 
besides, there was always the parish to fall back upon—that 
Olympus of man’s latter day! Surely she would not let the boy 
starve when she had only to apply there to have her need supplied : 
then she knew that her husband’s door would not be closed against 
her; she certainly would have come back to him! 

Hard and cruel as he had been to her sometimes, he was 
always fond and tender in his sober moments; she would have 
remembered that, and not have remained away had she been 
destitute. 

Then he recollected the threat he had uttered the night on 
which she had left him, his brutal words and the misleading :— 

‘To-morrow another woman will be mistress of this house!’ 

Was it possible that she had taken the words as, in his fiendish 
mood, he had meant them to be understood ? He had intended to 
explain them to her afterwards, but when he had returned it 
had been too late: Madeline had fled, and taken her boy with 
her. 

He groaned and leaned against the door for support, it yielded 
to his weight, he would have fallen had he not caught the post ; 
he stumbled forward, as the door flew open, into the room, where 
he stood transfixed and staring. 

Before him there were the bare boards, the mean furniture, 
the empty grate, a cracked plate which had recently served as a 
palette, and a litter of tubes and brushes. 

Before him, too, the picture he had seen in the dealer’s shop 
lying on the floor, and another picture besides :—a woman lying 
face downwards as she had fallen, at the side of an old tattered 
shaw], and on the shawl ?— 

A little waxen figure, still, with blue-veined lids lying lightly 
over the sunken eyes in their last calm slumber; one arm thrown 
across the breast, the other stiff on the floor, the outstretched fore- 
finger pointing—pointing. 

Philip Vivien staggered back as though he had been shot; he 
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could not meet the terrible condemnation of that little white 
finger, and he covered his face with his hands and moved away 
from it. Then he stooped and called his wife gently. 

‘ Madeline, Madeline, my darling !’ 

There was no answer: he stooped closer, but he dared not 
touch her. 

‘ Madeline, I said what was false to you that day, it was my 
sister who was to take charge of the house—no other woman has 
crossed the threshold since you left it. I was not myself when I 
said it, but I will never touch spirits again. I pledge you my word, 
Madeline, from the day you come back to me I will taste nothing 
stronger than water.’ 

Still there was no answer, and he bent forward beseechingly : 

‘Oh, my darling, can you not forgive me?’ 

The silence remained unbroken, and as he cast down his eyes 
he saw that the child’s finger on the canvas was pointing directly 
at him. 

He stepped aside hurriedly, then full of a horrible dread he 
raised his wife’s hand: it was cold, and growing rigid. 

Dropping it suddenly, he stood up with a hoarse cry :— 

‘Oh, my God! who has done this ?’ 

He had changed his position, and as he looked down aghast at 
his dead child and its dead mother, he saw the inexorable little 
white finger outstretched towards him :— 

Thow art the man ! 


Philip Vivien turned and fled. 
ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 





Che Chinaman’s Apider. 


Just as most men, if we are to believe Mr. Gilbert, are born with 
their political principles in the bud, similarly they may be said to 
come into the world with the seeds of their various fads lying 
perdus in their embryonic brains, which future circumstances will 
either develop or destroy. For many generations my progenitors, 
on tl spindle side as well as on the spear, have been distinguished 
for their loyalty to one particular hobby, that of collecting bric-d- 
brac and oddities of every description, whether geological, anato- 
mical, ethnological, conchological, floral, or what not, a form of 
insanity which, along with the collection itself, I must frankly 
admit to have inherited with little or no diminution. Such friends 
and acquaintances as a middle-aged bachelor who, being in the 
possession of a moderate competence, has spent most of his days 
in solitary and contented companionship with his hobby, may be 
supposed to possess, have not unfrequently taken advantage of 
my devotion to my family fad to play off upon me some mild 
practical joke, such as forwarding me.on one occasion an em- 
blazoned parchment missive, compiled in highly complimentary 
and ungrammatical Arabic, purporting to come from the august 
hand of his Persian Highness the Shah, with the gift (of priceless 
value) of a spoke, much water-worn, from one of Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels, lately dredged out of the Red Sea. But as these sportive 
friends of mine are verging, or have verged, like myself, on the ‘ old 
buffer’ period of life, there is nothing offensive in their little 
jocularities; we may poke each other in the ribs and make game 
of our respective fads without any risk of hurting one another’s 
feelings, as there might be if our jests were less bald and ourselves* 
more juvenile. 

It has never been my ambition to enrich my ancestral collec- 
tion with any curiosities which, supposing them to belong to the 
animal kingdom, were not already dead and either bottled in spirits 
or stuffed. Some little time ago, however, I broke through, with- 
out previous intention on my part and under circumstances of an 
unusual character, my habitual exclusiveness in this matter, and 
for the first and I trust the only time in my existence, collected a a 
living curiosity. It was in this wise :— 

Returning one evening at a late hour to my chambers, I was 
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passing the porter’s office (where at every hour of the day, and I 
believe of the night also, that functionary may be observed sitting 
ready capped, reading under the gas-jet an interminable news- 
paper), when the porter came to the door and informed me in a 
mysterious voice that ‘a party’ was waiting to see me upstairs. 

‘Who is it?’ said I. ‘It’s rather late for callers.’ 

‘It is, sir. I told him as you wouldn't be home till late, and 
he’d better call again or leave his name. But I don’t think as he 
has such an article about him, sir, and cert’nly he hasn’t much 
else. He’s a yellow furriner by his looks. He’s squatted down 
quite comfortable at your door, sir, waiting of you. I fancy he’s 
a Chinee, myself.’ 

As the porter had said, I found my visitor sitting on his hams 
with his back against the angle of the doorway, fast asleep. He 
was evidently China clay, but in a very poor condition and with- 
out his national pigtail. He was thin and haggard, and his half- 
Europeanised dress was too meagre for the climate; the wide- 
sleeved cotton tunic which he wore, proper to his race, was patched 
in many places, ragged in more and dirty in all. He woke at 
a touch of my foot and, gathering himself to his legs, instinctively 
made a sort of salaam before he was fairly awake. 

‘You Meesta Lobinson? You Meesta Lobinson ?’ 

I answered his eager inquiry by informing him that Robinson 
was my name. 

‘Velly glad—velly glad. Me wantee you, Meesta Lobinson. 
Me sendee here by gen’l’am—friendee yours. Tellee me come 
here—speakee wif you, Meesta Lobinson—showee you tings—all 
tings—makee come—makee go—poof! Ullastand, Meesta Lobin- 
son ?’ 

I signified that I did understand him, though the rapidity with 
which he rattled over his pigeon English was rather confusing at 
first. I gathered from his remarks that some of my friends had 
been up to their little games again at my expense, and had 
directed this fellow to me, evidently as a sort of Celestial bric-d- 
brac with a proficiency in the art of legerdemain—such at least 
I was led to believe to be the man’s specialty from the illustrative 
passes and gesturing in which he had indulged whilst explaining 
his mission. As I turned over the matter in my mind I must, 
unconsciously, have regarded the fellow with no friendly eye, for 
he put out a hand and, smiling with insinuating gentleness, 
stroked my arm down. 

‘ Ah, Meesta Lobinson, me showee you all tings—teachee you 
makee come—makee go—poof! Me wantee eatee—wantee fire, 
Velly cold—velly starve! ’ 
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Still smiling, but hungrily, he made himself shudder in all 
his limbs. Though the shiver was a fabrication, there was a 
touching eloquence in his pinched face which besought food and 
shelter, not in vain. We went in together, and though the servant, 
who slept out, had gone, I managed to scrape together a respect- 
able meal in the kitchen, and set the man down toit. In obedience 
to some vague impression which I had with regard to the customs 
and food of the East, I helped him plentifully to rice—true, it was 
uncooked—and, in addition to the knife and fork, placed beside 
him, with some diffidence, a couple of wooden skewers, as the 
nearest approach to chopsticks of which I was capable. He was, 
however, sufficiently Occidentalised to decline the raw rice, and as 
the skewers were of little practical use in cutting up cold mutton 
and potatoes, he made shift, and a very creditable shift, to employ 
his knife and fork. While he ate I sat by and smoked a sedative 
pipe, and wondered what I intended to do with the fellow and 
where to fix him in my domestic economy. I was already begin- 
ning to regard him with the eye of a curiosity-collector, and 
mentally to ticket and apportion him his stand in my little 
museum. The only objectionable point about him was the fact of 
his being alive: ‘Had you been a Celestial mummy now,’ said I 
to myself regretfully as I gazed at him ravening over his food, 
‘ what a hospitable welcome you would have had under my humble 
roof, and how gladly would I have given you a stand and a glass 
case all to yourself!’ 

When his hunger was appeased and he had drowned himself, 
like another but less exalted Duke Clarence, in pale ale, he became 
conscious that the founder of the feast was at his elbow, waiting, 
no doubt, for some sign at his hands of that professed proficiency 
in the art of ‘makee come—makee go’ which had been his re- 
commendation and the cause of his entertainment. With his 
mouth still full of the good things, he stretched over, and bestow- 
ing on me an engaging smile, after a momentary resistance on my 
part, triumphantly produced a cold potato from the bowl of my 
meerschaum—a very common trick, and in this instance rather a 
revolting one, still I must admit it was neatly performed. 

‘Me no hurtee, Meesta Lobinson—no, no. See! Bringee 
‘tatoe outee eye—outee ear—outee allowhere! Swallow knifee— 
forkee—poof! Saha! Bringee knifee—forkee—outee *tomack. 
No hurtee—no hurtee. Saha! poof! Velly good—velly good.’ 

After he had swallowed several articles from the table, extract- 
ing them again from various distant parts of his system, he laid 
hands on the crockery, but I put a stop to his proceedings, and, 
taking him into the pantry, removed the food from the shelves, 
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and, giving him a rug and pillows, locked him up for the 
night. 

But Whang Ho (such I gathered was his name) was no common 
juggler. In his heart he despised the trumpery tricks of his pro- 
fession, the swallowing and reproducing dodge and others of the 
same kind, and resorted to them only as a pastime when there was 
nothing else on hand. Whilst I was at breakfast on the following 
morning (the preparation of which had been greatly delayed owing 
to the prostrating fright my gyp received when she unsuspectingly 
entered the pantry before I had time to warn her of the new 
lodger), Whang Ho gave me a foretaste of the quality of his 
magic. At the outset, after his obeisances, he betrayed a tendency 
to recur to his last night’s legerdemain, and would have laid hands 
on my egg and the water-jug, but I interposed and expostulated 
a little testily. 

‘ Now, my good fellow, if that’s all you can do in the way of 
conjuring—swallowing things and so forth—the sooner we part 
the better. It’s not a form of conjuring I am partial to; and 
besides, you needn’t have troubled to come all the way from 
China to show me tricks I can see any day at the Crystal Palace 
for sixpence.’ 

An expression of pained bewilderment came into Whang Ho’s 
almond eyes. 

‘ Meesta Lobinson no likee makee come—makee go—poof?’ 
he asked sadly, with a shake of his head. 

‘No,’ I retorted, ‘he doesn’t—not that common sort. But if 
you have any other kind of “ makee come—makee go,” produce it 
at once.’ 

He brightened up and smiled on me with all his teeth. 

‘Velly good—velly good! Saha—poof! See!’ 

My handkerchief was lying on a chair, and as Whang Ho 
delivered himself of his usual formula of conjuring gibberish, 
‘ Saha—poof!’ he held out a yellow finger about a foot above my 
bandana, and I saw, to my unutterable horror, a fat red hairy 
spider scramble out of its folds and clamber, swinging, up an in- 
visible filament suspended from the Chinaman’s finger-tip. When 
the nauseous insect was safely lodged in the hollow of Whang 
Ho’s palm, he brought it towards me, and I could not help staring 
at it in fascinated disgust. 

‘Whang Ho,’ said I, ‘ throw that handkerchief into the fire.’ 
He shook his head vehemently. ‘No moree spider—onlee one,’ 
and he held up one finger and spread out the empty handkerchief 
to reassure me. But for all that I had it burnt. That spider of 
his was his chief claim to distinction, It was his ‘familiar, and . 
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he cherished it and fed it with constant solicitude, lodging it in 
various portions of his person as its fancy dictated. I think it 
must also have been of Chinese birth, for its appearance was 
distinctly Oriental and repulsive. Besides being itself of un- 
common size, its head was much larger in proportion to its body 
than the heads of our Western spiders, and its legs were very long, 
big-jointed and shaggy with coarse brick-red hair. Dead and 
nicely pinned out on a card, I should have doated on the beast ; but 
alive—curiosity-collector though I am—it was, I must confess, a 
little too ghoulish, a trifle too gruesome, for my taste. As a rule, 
of course, the ordinary spider has the power of spinning only a 
certain quantity of web and no more, but Whang Ho’s spider 
appeared to possess an inexhaustible fertility in that respect. 
That there existed a cordial understanding between them was 
evident in the readiness with which Yangtse (the spider) obeyed, 
at a sign or sound indistinguishable to me, his master’s commands, 
spinning his web to order and even drawing after him, by means 
of a filament attached to it, a morsel of shaving or paper. One of 
the queerest and cruelest exhibitions I ever witnessed was a game 
Whang Ho played with Yangtse. Having manufactured half a 
dozen ingenious paper fly-traps and baited them with sugar, my 
Chinaman dispersed them about the room and waited for a victim. 
A sheet of paper was spread on the table as a sort of diminutive 
arena, in the centre of which Yangtse lay in bloated patience, ex- 
pecting the play to begin. It began when the first fly was caught. 
Deftly stripping off one of its wings, Whang Ho dropped it down 
by the side of Yangtse, where it looked a mere dwarf. Wild with 
terror, the wretched insect buzzed and fluttered, hopping away in 
short flights from the redhaired monster who leisurely straddled 
after it and headed it constantly towards the middle of the arena. 
In a few moments the fly became paralysed with fright, and ‘as it 
lay helpless the great hairy ghoul strode over it and stood there 
triumphing on its six shaggy legs. At this point the proceedings 
terminated abruptly, to the astonishment of Whang Ho, and very 
nearly to the death of Yangtse, who was picked out of the grate 
by his dismayed master and tenderly examined and brushed free 
from ashes ; nor was the exhibition repeated on any subsequent 
occasion, in my chambers at least. 

I have frequently seen and admired the wonderful dexterity 
which the Japanese conjurers exhibit in their fan and butterfly 
trick; but I must confess that Whang Ho’s performance far sur- 
passed all I had ever seen. There was even something uncanny 
in the lifelikeness which he imparted to his paper butterflies ; for 
he disdained the use of the fan. With a knife or his finger nails 
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he would cut and crimp a scrap of tissue paper into the resem- 
blance of a large butterfly ; and after appearing to nurse and warm 
it into life between his palms, aiding the deception by often 
glancing tentatively at it through his fingers, he would suddenly 
unclose his hands with a swift gesture, and away would float and 
flutter the butterfly with all the zigzag uncertainty of movement 
natural to it. A much funnier spectacle, and quite as quaint as 
the one in which Yangtse and the fly had taken unequal shares, 
was a mimic fight between a tissue butterfly and the spider. The 
cloth was removed from the table, and Yangtse having been placed 
on the slippery surface, Whang Ho pitted one of his butterflies 
against his spider, giving life and activity to it by a dexterous 
waft of his hand; now here, now there. The butterfly hopped 
and fluttered about like a living thing; and Yangtse tinkled to 
and fro on the table in pursuit like the vicious thing he was ; but 
it was always just out of his reach, just behind him or above. If 
he could have done it, I believe he would have screamed with 
passionate malice, so savagely disappointed did he seem at his 
inability to overtake the tantalising insect. 

For a week and more Whang Ho continued to live with me 
in the greatest content, beguiling himself with his spider and 
butterflies when he was not at table, where, indeed, he spent most 
of his time and energies. He would eat anything in any quantity, 
and if he could lay his hands on it, whether invited or not, gene- 
rally did so. No question of remuneration for his performances 
had as yet passed between us; still less had any question of 
mutual separation been mooted. I think he thought, if he thought 
at all, that he was settled for life, and had nothing to do for the 
rest of his days but to batten himself at my expense and keep me 
in a propitious humour by periodic exhibitions with Yangtse and 
his paper flies. More than once I looked regretfully at his bappy 
innocent bald face and repined at the harsh laws of my country 
which forbade me, on pain of retaliation, to make away with 
Whang Ho and get him stuffed for my little museum, where 
he would cost me nothing but standing-room and an occasional 
dusting. 

I was busy one forenoon at my desk transacting the quarterly 
business connected with my dividends, when Whang Ho, who had 
been sitting placidly doing nothing at my elbow, picked up a 201. 
note from the table and was proceeding tocrumple it between his 
fingers when I interrupted him. 

‘Put that down, Whang Ho.’ 

‘Me wantee makee fly—poof !’ 

‘Perhaps so. But I can’t afford to let you “ makee fly” with 
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20/. notes. That represents money,’ I said, tapping the note im- 
pressively. 

‘Mulley?’ Such was his puerile pigeon English for money, 
‘Muchee mulley ?’ 

‘Well, a large sum. Probably more than you ever possessed 
at one time in your life.’ 

He took it up reverentially, fingering it with an expression of 
awe, while I sat enjoying his naive surprise perhaps a little conse- 
quentially. With a sudden burst of innocent entreaty he said— 

‘Meesta Lobinson, givee me ?’ 

‘Givee you, Whang Ho? No, my child, I can’t givee you. 
Too muchee mulley, Whang Ho, to give away, even to you.’ 

I was about to possess myself of the document, but he pleaded 
with such volubility to be permitted to ‘makee fly,’ assuring me 
he would do no harm to it, that I consented. Dexterously twist- 
ing it into the form of a butterfly, he cast it off and followed tlie 
great costly insect in its flight round the room, and, letting it settle 
on the table, would have pitted Yangtse against it, but I inter- 
posed. I had stood the strain of anxiety long enough as I watched 
a portion of my income fluttering up and down in the air, but 
when it came to risking a 20/. note in combat with a savage and 
revengeful spider, I could remain an idle spectator no longer, and 
having secured the document locked it up in my desk. 

For some reason or other (yet why prevaricate? it was owing 
to a twinge of gout), I found myself unable at first to fall asleep 
that night, and when sleep did visit me it was troubled and light. 
I have to congratulate myself that it was so, otherwise I should 
not have been awakened by the faint sound of a footfall in my tiny 
hall (my chambers are, of course, on one flat). I heard it, and I 
sat up to listen. A distant city clock chimed and struck two, and 
then the silence returned again. Something very light and very 
cautious crept across the panels of my door, like the exploring 
touch of fingers. I jumped promptly out of bed and stumbled 
over towards the door, unlocked and opened it. The hall was 
blank and dark, and though I am short-sighted I felt satisfied 
that there was nobody about. In response to my tentative inquiry, 
‘Any one there? Is that you, Whang Ho?’ no answer was returned. . 
Although convinced that I had been deceived by my fancy, I deter- 
mined to make assurance doubly sure by a glance into my library, 
where the valuables were kept. Opening the door cautiously, I 
peered in, saw that all was. quiet, and was about to withdraw, when 
I was attracted by a spot of white on the carpet. What was it? a 
moonbeam? No. An aimless curiosity impelled me to examine it 
closer, and I stepped forward. Two paces brought me near it, and 
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the third set my naked foot down on some small horrible object that, 
as I crushed it out, writhed and sent a sharp pain tingling up my 
leg. I knew by inspiration that I had stepped on and killed the 
Chinaman’s spider. I turned and fled, shuddering. 

Some time elapsed before I went back to the room with a 
light. There was Yangtse, dead—a thing to dream of, not to 
look upon; and beside him on the carpet—the white object 
which I had seen—was my 20/. bank note, in robbing me of which 
the spider had met a hideous but merited death; for I found that 
Yangtse had roped himself by several filaments of web to one edge 
of the note at a spot where a dot of bee’s wax had been privily 
fixed, no doubt by the rascally Chinaman, in order to afford his 
spider accomplice a secure hold. The beast had made his entry 
into my desk by way of the round hole in which my ink-bottle 
usually lies, but which had been accidentally left open by its 
removal on the previous afternoon; and probably guided by the 
bee’s wax, which Whang Ho must have affixed whilst innocently 
sporting with the document, Yangtse, who, I admit, for a spider 
was as intelligent as he was repulsive, had dragged the paper after 
him, its lightness aiding him in his nefarious proceedings. 

Then I went in search of Whang Ho. I found him doing his 
best to appear sound asleep, with a plaintive smile on his lips. 
Probably he intended that I should think him to be dreaming of 
his far-away home and his sainted grandmother, whom he would 
never see more. 

‘No suchee foolee, Whang Ho,’ said I in a low voice. ‘ You’re 
no more asleep thanI am. You were in the hall a little while 
ago. I heard you. You set your spider to rob me. But I caught 
him, and he’s dead now. You and I are going to part, Whang 
Ho.’ 

He sat up at once and lost his smile, without any pretence of 
awaking. 

‘ Killee Yangtse !’ 

‘Stepped on him; chrushee,’ said I laconically. 

He got up from his bed, and I saw that he had his shoes and 
clothes on. I took him by the elbow and walked him into the 
library, and showed him his spider and the note, just as they had 

‘lain. When he realised that his spider was actually dead he 
blazed up into a maniac fury, and screaming out, ‘You killee 
Yangtse, me killee you!’ flung himself madly upon me and bore 
me to the ground. After a keen struggle, putting forth what the 
novelists call a superhuman effort, I managed to get him down and 
sit on him, while I panted back my breath and recovered my 
strength. Then we closed again, and did our best to break or 
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pound one another into pieces. But as it is the universal opinion 
that there can be no question of superiority in a fight between 
an Englishman and any other man, I ultimately reduced Whang 
Ho and sat on him again, very much myself the worse for wear. 
Little by little, with frequent interludes of struggle, I dragged him 
towards the outer door, and, having with difficulty and danger un- 
barred it, cast out my Chinaman into the common passage and 
bolted myself in again. 

Must I confess that for a week and more I went about like a 
Cabinet Minister in fear for my life, with half a mind to apply for 
police protection against a possible assault at the hands of a 
Celestial assassin? But down to the present I am still in the land 
of the living, though in a constant recurring doubt as to what the 
morrow may bring forth, and whether it will take the dreaded 
shape of Whang Ho, the Chinaman. 


CHAS. C. ROTHWELL. 





His First Kevietv. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ FaTHER, there’s a Chinaman walking through the garden !’ 

Up jumped Dr. Tracey, heedless of the books, papers, and 
tables he upset in his haste, and, without even waiting for his sun- 
hat, rushed out after the intruder. 

It was a grilling July day in the island of Formosa. The sun 
glared pitilessly down, with not a cloud between him and _ his 
victims. But the doctor raced on, regardless of possible sunstroke, 
and came upon the unfortunate Chinaman just below the verandah 
steps. 

‘Hi! you scoundrel! what are you doing here ?’ howled out, 
Dr. Tracey, as he reached the coolie and seized him by the queue. 
Then, without waiting for any explanation, but shouting ‘ Thief! 
thief!’ in Chinese as loud as he could, he hurried the luckless 
man to the garden gate, and pushed him down the little hill on 
which the house stood. After which he stood on the top of the 
steps leading up to the garden waiting for an apology. 

The coolie, who had come rather nearer to mother earth than 
is usually desired, sat up and rubbed his sides. Then from an in- 
side pocket he brought a very choice little chit-book and a book- 
like parcel, and held them up towards the doctor. 

‘Hum!’ said Dr. Tracey, who began to think he had made a 
slight mistake. ‘Why didn’t you—come in the proper way ?’ 

For answer, the man grinned an idiotic grin. The English 
tongue was evidently to him unknown. 

Dr. Tracey took the book and chit. 

‘For Leila!’ he said half aloud. ‘Never mind, coolie, give 
me the book. I'll sign for her.’ 

The coolie did not wait to be told to go. No sooner was the 
chit-book within his hands than he set off ata run. The terror 
of Dr. Tracey was upon all the coolies of the neighbourhood. 

‘Who was it, father?’ asked a voice, as he came back into 
the verandah. ‘A soldier trespassing ? ’ 

The speaker, the same who had first given the alarm, was a 
girl of eighteen years or so, tall, dark, and decidedly pretty. She 
was the doctor’s only daughter, and had lost her mother many 
years before, Since last summer, when she had come out from 
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an English school, she had been ruler of her father’s house, of 
which position she was even now not a little proud. 

‘A coolie with a chit for you, Leila,’ said the doctor, keeping 
his hand still on the document. ‘ Who is it from?’ 

‘ How am I to know, without even looking at it?’ answered 
Leila, a little more crossly than was necessary. ‘Give it to me, 
please.’ The doctor handed it over somewhat unwillingly. He 
disliked not knowing everything that went on around him. 

‘There, itis only from Mr. Anstruther, sending me a book to 
read which he and I were talking about last evening,’ said Leila, 
hastily folding up the chit and putting it in her pocket. 

‘Why does Mr. Anstruther need tolend you books ? 
I got enough for you, Leila ?’ 

‘Not this particular one. Come, father, and look over these 
proofs. This is a most horrible sentence, which you must take 
right out. It makes all your page ridiculous.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Dr. Tracey, unwillingly taking the proof-sheet 
from his daughter. 

‘Look here, then.’ And Leila read out a sentence or two 
from an article Dr. Tracey had lately finished in a voice of most 
profound contempt. 

Dr. Tracey resisted for the space of a quarter of an hour Leila’s 
intention to cut out this his best sentence. But, as usual, in the 
end he had to give in, and, muttering complaints of the unduti- 
fulness of the young generation, finally did what he was told. 

‘If your poor mother had only been alive, Leila!’ he said in 
the voice of a martyr. ‘She at any rate would have sympathised 
with, and helped me in, my labours.’ 

‘You don’t need sympathy,’ said Leila laughingly. 
you want flattery, you can go to Mrs. Macintyre for it. 
never get anything but the truth from me.’ 

And, nodding her head triumphantly, Leila went off to read 
her chit over again in secret and to look at the book which had 
been lent her. 
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Cuapter ITI. 


‘THOSE two make a very handsome couple, Dr. Tracey,’ 

‘Which two ?’ 

‘Your daughter and Mr. Anstruther.’ 

Tea and tennis were going on at the Consulate. Mrs. Macintyre, 
the Consul’s. wife, a lady of some forty summers, wonderfully 
attired in a pink striped yachting dress, was dispensing tea, cakes, 
and smiles to the doctor. 
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‘I don’t know anything about Mr. Anstruther,’ said Dr. Tracey, 
looking somewhat anxiously towards where Leila stood, her pretty 
face all covered with smiles, talking to a young man of eight- or 
nine-and-twenty years, who was biting his moustache violently. 

‘Rather a good thing for you,’ Mrs. Macintyre dropped out. 
Then, with a little affected laugh, she added, ‘ Of course I don’t 
mean anything! Besides, Mr. Anstruther is in our service, and we 
must all hold together.’ 

‘Hum!’ said the doctor, still watching the two. ‘What do 
you know about him, Mrs, Macintyre ?’ 

‘Oh, you really must not ask me any naughty questions! Let 
dear Leila have herown way. You will tell me, she is sure to take 
it. Young girls, especially those who are motherless, are so wilful 
nowadays. And Mr. Anstruther, whatever he may be, is certainly 
a very fascinating young man, with that vein of sadness running 
through his voice, and those dark beseeching eyes.’ 

‘What are you talking about, Maggie ?’ asked the burly Consul, 
coming up. ‘Have you shown the doctor your last sketch ?’ 

‘No, I showed it to dear Leila just now, and she was good 
enough to make some suggestions about it. She will be very 
helpful to me, Dr. Tracey.’ 

The straightforward Consul looked at his wife in some astonish- 
ment. Was she, in very truth, going to take hints about painting 
from Leila Tracey? He could not understand it. 

Now, it must be explained that Mrs. Macintyre was decidedly 
what is called a clever woman. That is, she had a room which 
she called her studio, wherein she produced various waterfalls, 
trees, bunches of grapes, and vases of flowers. Moreover, she was 
a musician, who had once had a sweet voice, now a little thin, and 
whose execution on a suffering piano had been more than the 
luckless instrument could well endure. Add to this, that Mrs. 
Macintyre knew a smattering of some half-dozen languages, was 
decidedly plain in appearance, and habited herself in the most 
extraordinary garments, chiefly of her own manufacture. 

Leila Tracey was Mrs. Macintyre’s pet aversion. Clever as 
she was, the Consul’s wife was far from being above the low-class 
ambition of being better than her sex. For years she had reigned 
supreme in Hébé (the port of North Formosa), the feared of all, 
until Leila Tracey, a girl of seventeen fresh from school, came 
into the field, and overthrew, almost by her mere presence, the 
clay image that had fascinated the dwellers in that distant isle. 

Leila could sing, and play, and sketch, quite as well as, and 
with a good deal more dash than, Mrs. Macintyre. In languages 

the elder lady still held her own, but as against this the younger 
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had youth and good looks. And foolish Mrs. Macintyre, instead 
of quietly accepting her secondary position in art, and resting 
content to be first in literature, yearned to be still queen in all. 
While as Leila, with the ignorance of youth, would not give in to 
the Consul’s wife in the very least, Mrs. Macintyre resolved on 
waging war against the imprudent girl. 

Not openly, of course. That would have been a sacrifice of 
dignity not suitable in her position. But she could carry on hos- 
tilities far more effectively in secret. And Leila gave her ample 
ground for exercising her military tactics. 

First, Leila was decidedly conceited. What girl of seventeen 
could have failed to be in the little admiring circle of Hébé? No 
one was there to put her right, but every one to encourage her in 
her self-sufficiency. Her father—well, Leila had very quickly 
found out his weak side, and availed herself of it. 

The doctor was a mad-aimer after literary fame. Review after 
review had printed his effusions—the malicious said, to fill up their 
empty columns; needy editors, because Dr. Tracey did not want 
any remuneration for his writings. There were very few branches 
of Sinological literature in which the doctor had not dabbled. 
Now he wrote an article on the Tones, now on the history of 
China, now on the flora and fauna of Formosa. In the last he 
had even made a decided hit. No one knew anything about that 
forlorn island, never having been there, and the doctor’s fertile 
imagination could wander at will among mastodons, cryptogams, 
or orchids without any one daring to contradict him. Indeed, one 
or two scientific papers had applauded, and even reproduced parts 
of his article. 

Encouraged by this success, Dr. Tracey had resolved upon 
what was to be the masterpiece of his life: the translation of the 
travels of Marco Polo. Two years before, while Leila was still at 
school, he had begun his great task, and though often he had left 
it untouched for a few months (for the worthy doctor, it must be 
confessed, possessed but little of what the Germans call Sitzfleisch), 
he had but lately brought it toaclose. Proofs had come and gone, 
the doctor had invested five hundred dollars in the printing, and 

Leila’s boarding-school knowledge of Italian had been trotted out 
incessantly—a proceeding which mightily gratified the young lady 
and delighted her father. For Leila, after puckering up her pretty 
face and considering a passage for five minutes, would invariably 
tell her father that he was quite right. And the excellent doctor 
was after all only in want of an echo to his own opinion. 

And now this book, which was to make the name and fame of 
Dr. Tracey, had been launched on the troubled sea of literature, 
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The complimentary copies had been sent round, and Leila and 
her father were awaiting the reviews in a childish state of excite- 
ment only to be realised by those who think they have, for the 
first time in its history, told the world what it had never known 
before. 

‘ Have you given a copy of your book to Anstruther ?’ asked 
the Consul, when Mrs. Macintyre had moved off to join in a set 
of tennis. The Consul’s wife played, as she explained, merely 
for health’s sake. Certainly she did not take her exercise ele- 
gantly. 

*No; what should such a young fellow know on the subject ?’ 
asked Dr. Tracey, in a somewhat contemptuous tone. 

‘Know!’ answered the Consul. ‘He is a very first-rate 
Italian scholar, and also a good geographer. His mother was 
Italian, and he tells me he was brought up in that country. I 
should think you could scarcely find a better man for your book 
all along the China coast.’ 

‘Hum !’ said the doctor meditatively. ‘Is it so?’ 

‘Very much so,’ went on Mr. Macintyre. Then, with a sly 
look towards Leila and young Anstruther, 

‘I don’t think you’d find any difficulty in getting a favourable 
review, either.’ 

The doctor got purple in the face. 

‘I don’t want any of these penniless young men coming after 
Leila!’ he said angrily. ‘She’s very young, and, as your wife says, 
very wilful—too young to choose for herself. I wish you wouldn’t 
encourage her intimacy with young Anstruther, Consul.’ 

‘How can I help it?’ said Mr. Macintyre good-humouredly. 
‘Leila and Mrs. Macintyre have so much in common, and 
Anstruther is in my office, next door to the house. I can’t help 
their seeing much of each other. And, if you don’t mind 
my saying it, doctor, you could fare far worse than with Cyril 
Anstruther as your son-in-law.’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, and planted his hat on his 
head in a vindictive attitude. But he completely changed his ex- 
pression, if not his mind, when Leila came up to him and said :— 

‘Father, I want you to ask Mr. Anstruther to dinner this 
evening.’ 

The doctor told himself that it was because the Consul was 
listening that he said, ‘ Certainly, my dear.’ 
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CuaPTer IIT. 


* You are fond of books, Mr. Anstruther ? ’ 

Dinner was over, and the doctor was smoking a pipe of peace 
in the verandah. Mr. Anstruther did not smoke. Leila was busy 
preparing cups of coffee inside the house. 

‘Yes, very fond, that is to say P 

‘Mr. Anstruther reads immensely, father,’ Leila broke in. 
‘You haven’t seen my father’s study yet, have you, Mr. Ans- 
truther ?’ 

‘No. I should like to do so.’ 

There was a certain constraint, as of intense shyness, over 
Cyril Anstruther that evening. It rather flattered the doctor. 
He saw in it a tribute to his own literary genius. 

‘This is my den,’ he said, leading the way into his study. 
‘ Here I write and think.’ 

Cyril Anstruther stood and looked up and down the room. It 
was large and high, with many open windows commanding beau- 
tiful views: a winding river, range behind range of mountains, 
bamboo groves, banyan trees, and gigantic ferns. But the young 
man said nothing, only folded his hands meditatively together. 

‘A place to inspire one!’ the doctor said grandiloquently. 
‘Thoughts come crowding on me here quicker than I can write 
them down. What isthe matter, Leila?’ For Leila, who disliked 
these high-sounding speeches, was gently nudging his arm. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ she said hurriedly. ‘ Look at these big books, 
Mr. Anstruther. Are they not fine editions ?’ 

‘Very,’ said Cyril, glad to have something to talk about. ‘ How 
did you get them, Dr. Tracey ?’ 

Whereupon the doctor began a long and rambling account of 
how he had picked up this volume at that auction, paid so much 
for that other one, stolen that third ; ‘and all,’ he triumphantly 
concluded, ‘ for my magnum opus, of which you have doubtless 
already heard.’ 

‘What did you say?’ asked Anstruther innocently. The 
doctor cast a pitying glance at him. 

‘Perhaps you have been wandering about these last few 
months, and may not have heard of it. Marco Polo, my dear sir ; 
Marco Polo,"now for the first time, I think I may say, rendered 
into the English language. Two years have I taken over it, my 
dear sir ;Stwo%solid years, night and day, nine hours a day : 

‘Not quite, father,’ interrupted the too truthful Leila. ‘You 
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remember, you were three months away in Japan; and latterly, 
at all events, you scarcely worked for more than two hours a 
day.’ : : 

‘You are mistaken, Leila,’ replied the doctor, a little crest- 
fallen. ‘I repeat it, Mr. Anstruther, I have toiled two solid years 
at that book. And now I have laid it at the feet of the public, 
for them to make use of. They will read it lightly, not consider- 
ing the labour I have put into it. Perhaps they may criticise it 
harshly, not knowing or appreciating the disadvantages from 
which an author in a remote place suffers. Ah! these are 
thoughts, Mr. Anstruther, which may well give us pause before 
we venture on our literary enterprises.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, father,’ said Leila sharply. ‘ You know 
you enjoy writing for writing’s sake, though you mayn’t like adverse 
criticism. Noone does, Mr. Anstruther,’ she added, half apolo- 
getically. 

‘No,’ Cyril answered mechanically. 

His eyes were fixed, as though fascinated, on the doctor’s face. 

‘I meant to ask you, but I don’t know if I am acting unfairly 
to you as my guest,’ the doctor said abruptly, ‘to write a notice 
of my book in one of the magazines out here. I am told there is 
to be an article on the subject in the Sinological Review of to- 
morrow. Could I ask you to write one for either of the Shanghai 
papers ?’ 

It was nearly dark now, and the three could scarcely see each 
other’s faces. The doctor, after waiting for an answer for a 
moment, went on :— 

‘I could give you a copy of my book, of course, and point 
out to you some special passages in which I have tried—I trust 
successfully—to reconcile former itineraries with the latest inves- 
tigations. Am I asking you too much ?’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ Cyril answered in a low and somewhat 
indistinct voice. ‘Only—don’t you think there are many people 
better qualified than myself to do this ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ Leila said sharply, without waiting for her 
father to speak. ‘ But you are near us, and have plenty of time 
and plenty of capability. I can’t help saying I should like you 
to write this review very much.’ 

‘ Your wish, Miss Tracey, ought to be law,’ Anstruther answered, 
in a tone still lower than before. ‘And, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, I should have been delighted to have done so; but 
now—— 

‘Oh, I quite understand,’ said the doctor cheerfully. ‘You 
don’t feel you know enough of the subject. I'll coach you up in 
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it in a very few days. Come, Leila, let us go into the drawing- 
room, and have a little music.’ 

Leila flounced off, with an extra whirl of her petticoats. But 
when she found that Cyril Anstruther sang a tenor which in 
schoolgirl language would be called ‘ heavenly,’ and that, further- 
more, he knew most of her old duets, she began to forget the 
‘side’ he had put on in the study over Dr. Tracey’s review, and 
had reverted to her original opinion of him as out-of-the-way nice 
when Dr. Tracey said, as they two wished each other ood-night: 

‘I hope to see you a good deal here, Anstruther.’ 

‘Thank you exceedingly.’ Cyril’s gratitude showed itself in a 
grasp of the hand that made the doctor writhe with agony. 


CuaPter LY. 


* Mr. MACINTYRE, I am in a hole, and come to you, as the only 
man I can rely on, for advice.’ 

Cyril Anstruther nervously fingered his sun-hat as he said 
this, standing before Mr. Macintyre in his quaint office. Quaint 
indeed ; an old Dutch fort, relic of the days gone by, when the 
sturdy Hollanders held the island, built their thirteen-feet-thick 
red walls, and their curious subterranean passages, of which little 
now remains but the legend. Mr. Macintyre’s office was high and 
vaulted, with windows cut right into the solid wall, and lined with 
shelves and cupboards standing on bricks, for fear of the destruc- 
tive white ants. Outside, the river glittered in the sunlight, and 
straight across it rose the South Mountain, its summit lost in the 
hazy mist which was hanging round it. 

‘Well, you are free to my advice,’ said the Consul jocularly. 
He had got through his quarterly accounts, which usually dis- 
turbed his even temper for the space of a morning, and Mrs. 
Macintyre had given him an extra good tiffin. 

‘It is this,’ Cyril went on, leaning across the table. ‘ Dr. 
Tracey has asked me to write a review of his book.’ 

‘Ah, the very thing I suggested to him,’ remarked Mr. 
Macintyre complacently. 

‘You suggested it!’ There was a tone of alarm in Cyril’s voice, 

‘Yes. You are a very good man to do it.’ 

‘But—I have done it already !’ 

‘Already! So much the better. Then we have no need to 
discuss the matter any further. Just look over this despatch, 
Anstruther, and make a copy of it.’ 
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Anstruther took the sheets mechanically. 

‘I have not finished, Consul,’ he said, turning his back and 
going towards his desk. ‘It is not such a review as I would have 
written now. In short, the doctor won’t like it.’ 

‘Sorry for that,’ said the Consul good-naturedly. ‘Still, a 
reviewer ought after all to be truthful. A personal friend is sure 
to be partial. I don’t think that need trouble you.’ 

‘Perhaps not.’ Cyril sat down, and began biting his quill. 
The Consul whistled a waltz most provokingly out of tune. 

‘Miss Leila is the orie who may object to it.’ 

Cyril had, luckily, got his back turned to the Consul. 

‘ Nonsense,’ Mr. Macintyre answered. ‘A girl is not obliged 
to make her father’s critics into enemies. And perhaps you 
haven’t written a very adverse review after all.’ 

Cyril gave a grunt, which the Consul interpreted as meaning 
* No.’ 

‘You see, I didn’t know then that the doctor was a gone 
student.’ 

‘No more he is, Anstruther,’ Mr. Macintyre remarked in a 
confidential tone. ‘ No one but himself, perchance, has any faith 
in him. I’m sure Leila has none. That’s the point, I suppose; 
eh, is it not? The women are right, as usual; they found it all 
out long ago.’ And the Consul subsided into a chuckle of merri- 
ment which made Cyril crimson to the ears, and likewise drop a 
large blot of ink on his empty sheet of foolscap. 

‘I will make it all straight for you—that is, if anything re- 
quires to be made straight,’ said the Consul as they separated 
after office hours. ‘You will be round here for tennis this 
evening ?’ 

‘Yes.’ And Cyril went off to his own house, while Mr. 
Macintyre entered his wife’s studio, and clapped her heartily on 
the shoulder. 

‘ Very pretty, Maggie,’ he said affectionately, eyeing his wife’s 
latest effort, a water-mill with an oak in the background. 
‘Getting on to be a Paul Potter, eh, old lady? Ah, that is still 
prettier,’ he added, taking up a rough water-colour sketch, which 
represented a lightly clad Chinese child eating out of a rice-bowl. 
‘This is the nicest of all, I think. You’ve done it quickly, too. 
I don’t remember seeing it before.’ 

‘It’s atrocious!’ answered Mrs. Macintyre shortly. ‘One of 
Leila Tracey’s smudges. N o art, no work in it at all. Merely a 
brush thrown at the paper.’ 

And taking it from her husband’s hand, Mrs. Macintyre threw 
it down on a side-table. 
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‘ Leila’s, is it?’ repeated the Consul. ‘ Ah, that reminds me, 
my dear. I think you can be very useful in settling up a little 
difficulty that has come under my notice.’ 

And forthwith Mr. Macintyre proceeded to edify his wife with 
Cyril Anstruther’s secret. Poor man, he meant no harm; he 
was only after all an incorrigible gossip. Mrs. Macintyre listened 
with the deepest interest, and when the recital was over 
gravely nodded her head two or three times like an omniscient 
Joss. 

‘Depend on it, David,’ she remarked, ‘it is a very unfavourable 
review indeed.’ 

‘Why so?’ asked the Consul, deliberately sipping his tea. 

‘Mr. Anstruther would not be so nervous about it if it were 
not so.’ 

‘Not so nervous, my dear Maggie! Why, the young fellow 
is made up of nerves, and of nothing else. Can’t you see how 
he starts when some one, any one, addresses him suddenly ? You 
yourself drew my attention to that not so very long ago.’ 

‘He is nervous, yes, but from distinct causes,’ said Mrs, 
Macintyre solemnly. ‘ David, there’s something wrong about Mr. 
Anstruther, I feel it!’ 

‘ You are always feeling people wrong, Maggie. I don’t mind 
your forebodings now. But how can we help him out with the 
Traceys? You see, the doctor has put him in a very awkward 
position.’ 

‘ At all events, let us wait and see the article in question. The 
steamer that brings the papers is due to-morrow, is she not ?’ 

‘ Yes, and here come the people for tennis, Maggie.’ 

‘I will be ready in a few minutes.’ 

Mrs. Macintyre disappeared. But when she came down again 
to receive Leila her expression was so condescendingly gracious 
that Leila was up in arms at once, and sent her some balls at 
tennis which were really vicious. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘ LEILA, come quick! Here is the mail!’ 

‘Oh, and the review! Let me see it, father.’ 

‘ Look over my shoulder, then.’ 

Silence lasted for five minutes. After which Leila said, in a 
scarcely audible voice, ‘ What a shame !’ 

Dr. Tracey made no answer. He grasped the magazine a little 
tighter, that was all, 
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‘ Father, it is simply abominable! Who can have written it?’ 

‘Who indeed ?’ repeated the doctor. ‘ But, Leila, you are to 
blame as well as this man, whoever he may be. How could you 
miss over such a distinct slip as this one he points out? Or let 
me put in that note? And Iam sure, when I left you to revise 
the proofs finally, I struck out that passage, which I see you have 
now put in. Oh, dear me! oh, dear me! I am ruined.’ And Dr. 
Tracey heaved a mighty sigh. 

‘Rubbish, father!’ said Leila testily. ‘Neither you nor I are 
to blame for what this man has written. I don’t care that for 
him!’ And she snapped her fingers expressively. 

Dr. Tracey, however, would not be comforted. He sat poring 
and grieving over the article, which, though anonymous, was 
certainly most bitter and malevolent, all the morning. His 
identifications, were they not called bosh? Was not his Italian 
held up to ridicule? Was it not asserted that the end of his 
labours must inevitably be for tying up parcels in the greengrocer’s 
shop? And how could a man feel happy, or at any rate smile at 
critics, when he had been so effectually, if not verbally, written 
down charlatan and ass ? 

It was wearisome to Leila, with her mind full of her pleasant 
walk home from tennis last evening with Cyril Anstruther, to listen 
to all this jeremiad. Sympathy with her father was not of the 
slightest service to him. It only plunged him deeper in despair. 
And blame and ridicule, these were not fair weapons. Leila 
hailed as a blessed relief a chit from Mrs. Macintyre, asking her 
to come up to the Consulate for tiffin. 

‘Mr. Macintyre has gone up to Banka,’ wrote the Consul’s 
wife. ‘I shall be quite alone if you do not come.’ And Leila, 
without considering fora moment that she was leaving behind 
her some one far more alone than Mrs. Macintyre, went off to the 
Consulate at once. 

Mrs. Macintyre was very kind toher to-day. More edema 
and motherly than Leila had ever known her to be. The tiffin, 
with some delicate little dishes, soothed the girl’s ruffled spirit. 
And after the meal Mrs. Macintyre made her lie down on a long- 
chair (she said she could see Leila was tired), and talked gently 
to her, till Leila, quite overcome by such unexpected kindness, 
told her the story of the review, and how it had troubled her 
father. 

‘If I only knew who had written it!’ she said, clenching her fist. 

Mrs. Macintyre could not repress a giggle. 

‘Do you know?’ Leila asked, sitting bolt upright on the 
chair, and looking into Mrs. Macintyre’s eyes. 
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‘Don’t ask me,’ said that lady with a laugh. ‘I never could 
keep a secret; and it is one you never will guess by yourself. 
Well, I'll tell you the initial. It is by Mr. A.’ 

‘A,’ repeated Leila, puzzled. ‘I don’t know any one whose 
surname begins with A.’ 

‘Yes, you do,’ Mrs. Macintyre answered. ‘I'll tell you the 
next letter—N.’ 

‘N,’ Leila repeated. ‘No, I give it up,’ she said, after a 
minute. ‘You must tell me.’ 

‘ Mr. Anstruther.’ 

‘Mr. Anstruther!’ Leila became, first crimson, and then a 
deadly white. ‘Impossible! He would have told us so the other 
night.’ 

‘A fact, my dear. He told my husband yesterday.’ 

It was too much for Leila. She jumped up, and facing Mrs. 
Macintyre said :— 

‘No! You don’t mean me to believe this, do you?’ 

Mrs. Macintyre tried to take hold of one of Leila’s hands. 

‘My poor Leila,’ she said, ‘ you don’t yet know what men are. 
You i 

‘Don’t say anything more to me, please, Mrs. Macintyre!’ 
broke in Leila impetuously. ‘I don’t know what I might answer. 
I can’t get over all this hypocrisy. I must go home, please. 
Good-bye.’ 

Leila was too wilful, of course, for Mrs. Macintyre to think of 
contradicting her. She was out of the house and down the shady 
lane leading to her own home in a minute. 

Some one was walking up tle lane. Leila felt the presence 
before she saw it: a presence she least wished to come into that 
afterncon. She lowered her parasol, and would have passed on 
without any greeting, but that the other stood in the way. 

‘ Good afternoon, Miss Tracey.’ 

Cyril Anstruther’s voice was humble enough. 

‘I don’t wish to stop now, Mr. Anstruther.’ Leila tried to 
move on. But the young man stood firm. 

‘What is it, Miss Tracey ?’ 

Leila’s wrath blazed up at this. 

‘What? Do you mean to say you have the face to ask me 
what?’ cried Leila angrily. ‘Move away, please, and don’t come 
in my way again! To ask me what!’ And Leila subsided into 
a feminine burst: of tears. 

‘Miss Tracey.’ Cyril was quite close to her now. ‘Can you 
not forgive me? Must you blame me as I blame myself?’ 

‘Blame you!’ said Leila proudly... ‘I despise you too much 
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to blame you, Mr. Anstruther. You come into my father’s house, 
eat his food, profess to be his friend, and then slander him behind 
his back! Do you think blame is the word to apply to all 
that ?’ 

Ridiculously out of place as her words were, they seemed to 
Cyril moderate beyond measure, 

‘May I never hope for your forgiveness, Miss Tracey? Can I 
—may I—never make it right ?’ 

‘No, never. We are enemies for all our lives, and had better 
never meet again!’ And Leila ran on without waiting any more, 
and burst into her father’s study, crying out :— 

‘Father, Mr. Anstruther wrote that article !’ 

To her surprise, Dr. Tracey was not nearly so angry at the 
unfortunate reviewer as she had been. Indeed, he seemed to 
look upon the discovery as a very lucky occurrence. 

‘For, Leila,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Anstruther is very fond of you, and 
we can easily get him to write a second review praising the parts 
of the book he has not spoken of. After all, he has not attacked 
my very best discoveries. The points he finds fault with are quite 
secondary. Iam very glad of what you say, my dear. We will 
ask him to dinner very soon, to show there is no ill-feeling.’ 

‘ But, father > Leila stood knitting her brow. 

‘All right, my dear, leave it to me. We two will settle all 
this business without women interfering. Women invariably 
spoil everything.’ 

And the doctor spent the rest of the day quite cheerfully in 
going over the best parts with Leila, who, though she felt 
mightily uncomfortable about it, kept her meeting with Cyril 
Anstruther in the lane to herself. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Tue doctor! Where is the doctor, Leila?’ 

* Here I am.’ 

Dr. Tracey, clad in a Japanese cotton kimono, appeared over 
the threshold of his study. 

It was six next morning, but the Tracey household was already 
astir. And so, wonderful to relate, was the Consul, who, haggard 
and unshaven, now walked into the passage. 

‘Come quickly, doctor! Anstruther has just shot himself! 
You may save him yet. 

Out rushed the doctor, regardless of his garb, 

‘What! Anstruther ?’ 
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‘Yes. The poor fellow must have gone off his head. Don’t 
ask me any questions now. Every moment is of importance.’ 

And the doctor went, at railway speed. Leila, who had been 
standing in the verandah snipping off dead flowers from her roses, 
heard and watched it all, with a horror which left no room for 
words. 

‘It is dreadful, is it not, Leila ?’ 

It was Mrs. Macintyre’s voice. She had followed her husband 
down to the doctor’s house, and now stood on the verandah steps. 

‘ A coolie came up and told us about a quarter of an hour ago. 
Mr. Anstruther shot himself this morning. He was quite dead 
when they found him. And he left a letter, Leila, which the 
coolie gave to me. I don’t know how he got hold of it, but I 
thought you wouldn’t like any one else to see it. Even the 
Consul does not know of it yet.’ 

Mrs. Macintyre bruught the chit out, and held it up. It was 
addressed, ‘ Miss Tracey.’ 

‘Perhaps it will throw some light on this ? Mrs. Macintyre 
was beginning. But Leila waited not for the end of her sentence. 
Into the house, straight up to her bedroom, she went, and 
securely locked the door. And then she read it—the note wherein 
lay the key to this terrible tragedy which, as she realised, was to 
cast its shadow over her whole existence. 

But, as Leila never told Mrs. Macintyre nor any one else the 
contents of that note, and as nobody knew she had met Cyril 
Anstruther in the lane while Mr. Macintyre had been away at 
Banka, and the doctor could not find anything in the poor young 
man’s brain to account for the act of violence with which he had 
put an end to his own life, the jury were quite justified in bringing 
in a verdict of temporary insanity, with the addition that this was 
most probably brought on by the loneliness of the place. 

And though Leila has been often questioned, she has told 
nothing as yet. 

LISE BOEHM. 











Within a Atone’s Chrow. 


CuHaPTer I, 


‘WHO ARE THESE MACCABOYS?’ 


‘ You don’t know, I don’t suppose, that you are within a stone's 
throw of the Maccaboys, and really must call. Don’t forget to. 
It wouldn’t do not to.’ 

‘A sweet style girls have in letter-writing, certainly! I am 
not sure that I ever saw anything more happily expressed than 
that,’ commented Philip Dormerhay, as, pointing to this paragraph, 
he passed his sister’s letter to his friend with a fraternal curl of 
the lip beneath the curl of the moustache. ‘ Meg’s handwriting, 
too, grows more a thing of beauty every day, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘Brother and mentor!’ sneered William Spurstow, as he took 
the note and read it with that expression singularly free of the 
critical with which a man only contemplates the productions of 
her who is to him a reigning queen, and of whom every word of 
disapproval is lése majesté; for your worshippers of whatever kind 
are all perfectionists, and they who do not helieve in the Pope’s 
infallibility do not believe in the Pope. Being mentally not 
inferior to his friend, it should not have escaped William Spurstow 
that the style throughout Margaret Dormerhay’s letter did indeed 
appear to be modelled on that made immortal in the poem which 
professes to deal with the story of Jack O’Manory; that the 
commencement, ‘ Dear old Chappie,’ was not demure, any more 
than was the close, ‘ Yours duetifullie to commaund,’ appropriate ; 
that the handwriting was of the species reminding one that 
scrawl and crawl are etymologically the same ; that—why continue 
the list? I say all this should have struck William Spurstow ; 
but I likewise say I should deem it insulting the reader to 
dwell on the fact that—his feelings towards Margaret Dormerhay 
being in his own words ‘ the desire of the moth for the star ’—this 
did not strike him. May I beg of the reader to notice the 
modesty of those words. The very perfection of a man is to find 
out his own imperfection, St. Augustine said long ago; and 
there is a proverb among us, ‘ More modest, more manly.’ With- 
out wishing unduly to extol my hero, I would point out that the 
manliest man could but be at a loss to quote in connection with 
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his love words ‘more modest’ than these which deal with the 
moth and the star. And now to return to the letter. After a 
loving survey of it, from the first line of the mistaken date at the 
top to the last line of the last signature—also at the top—the 
impression it left upon Mr. Spurstow was one of unmixed pleasure. 
It was a letter—if you were to ask him for his opinion of it, such as 
only this girl could have written—fresh, spicy, piquant, with a. 
laugh in it from beginning to end. No affectation in the turn of 
the sentences; no pedantry in the matter of punctuation, but 
altogether charming. A letter—but why fill pages with the 
young man’s raptures? The longer he looked at it, the more it 
pleased him. It had yet another effect upon him. It threw 
him into that kind of trance in which a being ordinarily 
honest pockets the property of another being; it to all appear- 
ance blinded him to the still outstretched hand of Mr. Dormerhay. 
This the not-all-too-ingenious reader will not be surprised to hear 
caused the mobile moustache of the latter to rise once more from 
the play of feature beneath it, while his eyes gleamed with that 
look in which is mingled surprise, amusement, and pity, and which 
is one not unfrequently seen in the eyes of him who—unlike 
others that he might name—loves the sister of nobody; no, not 
he! 

‘Keep it,’ said Mr. Dormerhay, directing a gaze to his friend’s 
pocket. The latter looked into space. He had every intention 
of keeping it. Had he honoured Mr. Dormerhay with any 
thought in the matter, it would have probably taken the form of 
surprise that the latter should for a moment have imagined that 
the letter, once given up, would ever be returned. In point of 
fact, however, his thoughts were far away. 

There was silence for a moment ; then Mr. Dormerhay spoke. 
‘This is really a charming spot to spend a holiday in,’ he said, 
employing that species of satire which consists in saying what you 
do not mean, and the cleverness of which lies, I believe, in the 
smile which accompanies it. ‘Seriously, my dear fellow, don’t 
you think we might pack our bonnet-boxes and depart for some 
place with water at least? We might then “ go a-angling,” as old 
Isaac euphoniously puts it.’ 

‘Who are these Maccaboys, Dormerhay ?’ asked Mr. Spurstow, 
completely ignoring the wail, and drumming on the pocket con- 
taining the letter. 

‘Oh, old family friends! To me inseparably associated with 
juvenile parties, blue sashes, blue neckties, and crackers. Meg 
and Ryma : 

‘Ryma?’ 
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‘Yes; odd name, isn’t it?’ Philip laughed. ‘ Anagram for 
Mary. You should hear my mother on the subject. So pre- 
tentious. Just like Marion!”’ 

These largely italicised words were said in a would-be 
feminine voice, an undutiful reproduction of that of ‘ my mother.’ 
‘Where was I ?—Yes; not bad sort of people. As I was saying, 
Meg and Ryma inseparables. Gave each other the measles and 
all that. I never myself could quite make out what Meg saw in 
the child, and have still shuddering recollections of kissing games 
in which I was a victim.’ 

‘ How long is this ago ?’ 

‘Years! “’Zis far off, and rather like a dream,” as 
Shakespeare says. Have I not been alluding to my— our—youth ? 
Don’t look so blighting, Bill.’ 

This was the result of ‘ Bill’s’ contemplating with an unmoved 
countenance the pathetic grimace with which his friend in con- 
nection with ‘ my—our—youth’ had attempted to convey an idea 
of present decrepitude, incoherently muttering something about 
the lean and slippered pantaloon. 

‘I shouldn’t try Shakespeare again, if I were you, Dormerhay. 
Any more of these Maccaboys besides the fascinating Ryma ?’ 
said Mr. Spurstow, rigidly maintaining that grave behaviour 
which according to an old writer is a divine charm, and relent- 
lessly continuing his catechism. It was odd, when you came to 
think of it, that Margaret should never have mentioned in his 
presence these old ‘ family friends.’ What if 

Mr. Dormerhay quickly saw the situation, and arrested his 
friend’s train of thought. 

Composing his features to a curiously innocent and genial 
expression, he said, ‘More of them? Oh yes! Large second 
family; a baby only last year. You should hear my mother on 
that subject too!’ (Mr. Spurstow played an unknown tune, 
pianissimo, on the table.) ‘ We have never been so friendly with 
old Maccaboy since he married again. The first wife, you see’ 
(Mr. Spurstow came to a forte passage. This loquacity was mad- 
dening), ‘was my mother’s school-friend ; pretentious, certainly, 
but dear. You seem to take an interest in the family, Bill. 
Suppose we call and ask to see the baby.’ 

Bill appeared to have framed an answer, which, however, on 
second thought, he decided not to utter, rising and walking to the 
window with that cuz bono expression which marks a certain type 
of patience, and, in a general way, also marks the fact that that 
patience has its bounds. Philip Dormerhay smiled wickedly. He 
felt he had gone as far as it was safe to go for the time being, so 
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made for the door, singing as he went, with the bad taste which 
had somehow only recently come to strike his friend as his salient 


feature :— 
‘Come, come away, 
Or let mé go. 
Must I here stay 
Because you're slow ? 
Troth, lady, no!’ 


‘No, no!’ in the flattest of speaking voices, was added to the 
song, sung to a setting of Mr. Dormerhay’s own, of the type com- 
monly advertised ‘ for ladies’ voices.’ 

Some minutes later that gentleman was walking alone at a 
quick pace through the village at which he and his friend were 
temporarily staying. 


CuHaPrer II, 
‘WHAT AN EGOTIsT!’ 


Ir really was past a joke—this is the form which Philip’s reflec- 
tions took as he proceeded on his way down the country road, stop- 
ping every now and then to whip a bough from a tree, or, by neat 
insertion of his walking-stick, to send a flower, root and branch, 
into space, and deriving from these acts the pleasure which an 
angry man might be supposed to derive from them. 

What a fool love had made of Bill, and—what an egotist! 
All the ego in Mr. Dormerhay sickened at this latter thought, 
which he kept before him throughout the course of his walk, and 
which, on sitting down at a spot where he and Bill had often sat 
down together, in the absence of the same Bill, he made room for 
beside him. What an egotist! 

‘The i 

This was said aloud, or, rather, shouted, as Philip Dormerhay 
started to his feet. He had good reason to do so. He had also 
good reason for the volume and strength of his language, which I 
think well, however, not to reproduce here in its entirety. The 
greatest of Irishmen has said :— 


‘Gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celestial language scold.’ 


It may be. In that case behold a gift, which, with another, 
named by the greatest of Scotchmen, we might wish ‘ihe gods 
wad gie us.’ 

‘Celestial language’ does not describe that made use of by 
Mr. Dormerhay. When I mentioned above that he had sat down, 
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I should perhaps have added what it was that led him to choose 
the spot he did choose for a seat, should have touched on the 
beauty of the landscape round him, on the wealth of its verdure ; 
the sappy grass growing up to the wall against which he was 
leaning, the spiky grass growing out of the crevices of it, the 
stumpy grass growing on the top of it; the sun riding high over- 
head, and so hot, that I do assure you, from where Mr. Dormerhay 
sat, if you listened with all your ears, you could almost hear the 
clouds fizzing as they came near it; the moss and the lichen about 
the tree-base over there, and the ivy creeping up its trunk; and 
the tangle of grass and flower and weed spreading a carpet from 
it to the next tree-base (over there) with—ever the same repetition 
—ivy and lichen and moss creeping up it. How high? Ask not 
of Mr. Dormerhay. As if any man would care to look, sitting as 
he does with his head in shadow, as in twilight, and his feet in 
grass, as in cool water, and, on his line of vision, ten, twenty, a 
hundred, a thousand—what am I saying ?—a thousand thousand 
things beautiful, these in shadow, and those in sun, and, farther 
off, those in blue haze! Besides, a movement might stop the 
music—the hum and the buzz. From what? From a million 
winged miserable sinners that know they could not answer for 
their lives an hour in town, and here have taken to the road and 
make a rare thing out of plunder. Notice that lady-bird making 
the tour of Mr. Dormerhay’s collar, and that fat bee walking round 
his hat. Observe that butterfly swaying and curtseying. Who 


can help asking 
‘Wha taught ye to dance, 
Ye to dance, ye to dance ?’ 


Look at that spider, ridiculous creature, fastening her web to Mr. 
Dormerhay’s ear.! Hark to that bird and the notes she takes sing- 
ing, with more joy than man ever sang— 


‘Simmer’s a merry time, 
Flowers o’ every colour !’ 


Mr. Dormerhay piqued himself on not being sentimental, but 
whether it was the fragrance of the grass, or the humming of the 
bees, or the singing of the birds, or the brightness of the sun, or . 
the dimness of the shadow, or the air, laden with all these, he 
became conscious of a softened feeling. He also became conscious 
of—well, a drowsy feeling, and, as he put it, had just closed his 
eyes when there happened—what did happen ? 


1 A Professor of Heidelberg University, looking over my shoulder, shakes his 
head at this, Alas, for the scepticism of these Germans |! 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


‘WE'D BEST RUN.’ 


I wouLD draw your attention more particularly to that clause, 
‘as he put it,’ at the close of last chapter. 

In point of fact when there happened—what did happen? 
Mr. Dormerhay had been fast asleep for some half-hour; so fast 
asleep as to be quite unaware of the fact that some thirty yards 
behind him, on the other side of the wall, sat on a mound three 
young people—two of them children, the other not a child, but 
what the multiplication table drily terms ‘twice nine,’ and what 
in fiction it is not unusual to denominate ‘ sweet eighteen.’ 

The children were talking, the being not a child was lying full 
length on the ground with her hands clasped over her head. 
With your leave we will take a look at her; notably at those 
eyes of hers. ‘In an isle towards the north of the Sea of Ocean,’ 
wrote old Mandeville five hundred years ago, ‘ are very evil women, 
who have precious stones in their eyes, and if they should behold 
any man with wrath, they slay him with the look.’ Ina northerly 
isle, of which we all know, are still women, evil and good, with 
precious stones in their eyes, and a look from them still has the 
strangest power. But I was going to tell you of this girl’s eyes ; 
just now full of sweet silent thought. They are brown and 
strangely clear, like seaweed lifted from the water and held 
against the light. You will see no brown more clear than that. 
What is she thinking of as she lies there with her face turned 
to the sky? As though any mortal could tell! Up and down 
Jacob’s ladder go her thoughts, angels white-winged and white- 
robed: Do they ever touch earth? Will they ever touch heaven ? 
It is my belief they keep halting midway. 

‘Can you ’—the speaker is one of the children, who turns to 
the other—‘ can you, Gib, say “‘ magnanimous” ?’ 

Impossible to describe the tone in which this question is put. 
Gib looks at the speaker. She is five, and he is six. You must 
see at a glance the unpleasantness of the position. To confess 
that he could not say ‘magnanimous’ would mean to humble 
himself to the dust; to attempt to say it would mean failure. 
Notice the expression on Maysie’s face as she sits, the heel of one 
small heelless boot (an unavoidable bull) poised on the toe of the 
other. 

* Could you,’ says Gib, ‘knock that old hat off the wall there ? 
’Cause I could.’ 

This style of answer, the logic of which does not jump into 
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the eyes, to use a French expression, is commonly supposed to be 
feminine. Be that as it may. This boy and father to the man 
rose and shook himself, producing a sound recalling the wolf in 
the story. From his sleeve, apparently, he then took a stone of 
no small size, with which he gave to his statement that proof 
positive which boy and girl demand. Not more neatly did Apollo 
with his never-failing dart send the plague into the Grecian 
camp; not more neatly did Swiss Tell hit the immortal apple. 
Whizz through the air went the stone, and sent the hat into space. 
Maysie—small heel still poised on small toe as before—did not 
withhold the smile of approval which is due to the brother of your 
bosom when he distinguishes himself. She was still looking at 
Gib with that expression with which you may tell a man that— 
albeit he may not, for instance, be able to say magnanimous—he 
is a fine specimen of his kind, and may consider you as ready to 
pat him on the back, when she observed his momentary look of 
elation give way to a look »of horror, which latter was still on his 
face when, drawing her attention to a furious hatless being, who 
had risen from behind the wall, he said, speaking in that dramatic 
tone known as husky, 

‘We'd best run!’ 


The warning needed not repetition. There is—be it said 
without cynicism—besides the courage which mounteth with occa- 
sion, the courage which sinketh with occasion. It is even exceed- 
ingly common. It was, surely, a noble idea, that of belling the 
eat. Would that any mouse had ever carried it out ; but is there 
not reason to believe that no mouse has ever done so? I would 
beg of the reader to consider the nature of mice ; for it is, T am 
convinced, owing to the fact of my having done so repeatedly, 
that I see myself able now unblushingly to admit that, Gib 
having made the above proposition, Maysie put her soft little 
hand into his, and they ran; ran for bare life, feet high in air. 
Never was such a mad scamper; never a sight so totally lacking 
in the sublime—lI will even confess the beautiful—and yet so 
brimful of the pretty. First, two little figures; then one—one is 
down—-two again ; one—the other is down. Then no figures at 
all, but two big, white hats, skimming the tall grass, like Brobdig- 
nagian butterflies. Who could help being amused? Even the 
features of the being behind the wall relaxed; but if you think 
he roused echo with laughter, you are mistaken. As for the girl 
on the mound, who had started up, I will not attempt to describe 
her expression. I have commented on her eyes, and will only 
say that she illustrated that law incontrovertible, that as stars were 
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made to twinkle, so eyes were made to twinkle. It was full sixty 
seconds before she found words, solemn and stately enough, with 
which to address the individual whom her relatives had unwittingly 
managed to incense. But we have still to deal with the children 


‘Oh, Gib!’ 

Maysie came to a sudden standstill. 

‘What ?’ 

This was accompanied by an impatient pull of the hand. 

*‘Ryma!’ 

Gib flushed all over his wicked little face. It wasa confession 
that he knew they might have given Ryma warning. She might 
have tucked up her skirts and have made off as they had done. 
If it was not to be thought of what ‘that man’ would do to them, 
no more was it to be thought of, reasoned Maysie, what ‘ that man’ 
would do to Ryma. All the heroism in her revolted. My good- 
ness! Ask yourself, would not any family of spirit have clung 
together at such atime? ‘Let’s run back, Gib,’ she said. That 
miserable little latter-day Adam stood shaking in his shoes. ‘ Run 
back?’ Not he! Maysie might have stopped to reproach him, 
but she did not. A look of ineffable contempt spread over her 
fat little face as she pursed her rosy lips. Then she flung off her 
hat, and sighing—patently from the same cause that too-too solid 
Hamlet sighed—ran over the ground that she had just run over, 
her golden hair flashing back the sun; grass and daisies and 
poppies and king-cups bending beneath her and looking up after 
her, as, hands in air and heels in air, as before, she flew on, on— 
never once stopping until she reached the mound, where sure 
enough was ‘the man’ with Ryma. Between them she threw 
herself with, ‘We did it! Shedidn’t do it!’ and then, hot, little, 
foolish, frightened child that she was, burst into a great cry, with 
an agony in it that would have softened ‘the man,’ one almost 
fancies, had he already whetted his knife to despatch this entire 
family, and which, whatever had been his intentions, so wondrously 
softened him, that his voice was completely changed as he said, as 
soon as he dared speak to the child at all, pushing back her hot 
soft curls and looking into the face beneath, with the daisy-white 
forehead and poppy-red lips and big wet forget-me-nots for 
eyes— 

‘Why, what kind of a monster do you take me to be, you 
unutterably strange little being? DoI look dangerous? Look 
at me!’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘DID YOU THOUGHT IT WAS HERP’ 


MayslE did look at Mr. Dormerhay; gave him that thorough 
inspection which a lady of every age is reputed to give to every- 
thing, but which only a lady aged five is reputed to give—openly 
—to a gentleman. 

‘ Well, do I look very dangerous? ’ repeated Philip, smiling. 

‘ Not now,’ was the answer, given slowly and cautiously. This 
was a very pleasant face, you could hardly look into one pleasanter. 
How understand it, with the recollection still vivid of the indig- 
nant one that had started up from behind the wall? Only one 
possible solution of the mystery suggested itself to Maysie. He 
had already given vent to his anger. ‘ Did you thought it was her?’ * 
she said, following up this train of reflection, laying a diminutive 
hand protectingly on Ryma, and making strange slips in grammar 
for a person who was able to say ‘magnanimous.’ 

‘No.’ Mr. Dormerhay laughed, then forced himself to look 
preternaturally solemn, as, reproducing Miss Maysie’s style, he 
added, ‘I did thought—I did knew—it was him.’ 

Here he pointed the finger of denunciation at the luckless Gib, 
who at this juncture turned up with an expression showing that 
not only both his socks but all his heart had vanished into his 
boots. 

‘ Shake hands, old man !’ 

A silent shake-hands took place. Gib evidently did not feel up 
to talking. It was not till some hours later that, finding himself 
alone with Mr. Dormerhay, he explained to him, as man to man, 
that in a moment of weakness he had indeed behaved in a manner 
in which he would scorn to think he could ever behave again, Mr. 
Dormerhay assuring him that he would scorn to think so too, 
whereupon these men once more took each the other’s hand, 
‘with that strong, long grasp,’ if I may borrow some words from a 
charming American writer, ‘in which men, deeming speech at 
some moments a meaningless form, express hearty goodwill; 
affection it may be.’ 

But this is anticipating. 

‘ Maysie, what is the matter with you?’ 

The speaker was Ryma, as with white face she bent over the 
child, who appeared to have become unconscious. Philip Dormer- 
hay turned round. 

‘She is only asleep,’ he said, though he looked curiously 
anxious as he bent over the little girl, ‘The sun has just touched 
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her; perhaps she will drowse it off.’ He lifted her in his arms. 
‘ Supposing we carry her home, Ryma—Miss Maccaboy. I used 
to call you Ryma, but I suppose I may not now? Five years : 

‘Oh, how white she looks! Philip, how white she looks!’ 
cried the girl, ignoring the question, and yet unconsciously answer- 
ing it. She herself had turned white as the child, and that look in 
her eyes and that tone in her voice made Philip yearn towards her. 

‘ Ryma,’ he said passionately, ‘ could I look the day in the face 
had I any fear for Maysie? She is only tired out. Listen to her 
breathing.’ 

He was carrying her like a baby laid across his arms. They 
walked on in silence till Gib flung open a gate. Philip carried 
in the child fast asleep and put her in her mother’s arms. A 
charming woman. And old Maccaboy? Geniality itself. Of 
course he would stay to lunch? Delighted to do so. 

After all, what is there like old family friends ? 


CHAPTER V. 
ARRANGEMENTS TO LEAVE, 


‘I say, Bill, never had a pleasanter morning in my life!’ 

The speaker was Mr. Dormerhay. He had just returned to his 
lodgings, after having been out the better part of the day. Bill 
was writing; the remains of a lunch, which had evidently been 
laid for two, being still on the table. He passed no comment on 
his friend’s speech, though he had looked up on his entering 
the room. The latter drew over a chair and seated himself on it 
in the communicative attitude, back to front. 

‘It really is a sin, old man, to stay indoors writing letters on 
a day like this,’ he began. 

‘Writing letters!’ Mr. Spurstow blotted a postcard. ‘I am 
only sending a card home to say that we are shifting quarters, 
Having turned the matter over in my mind’ (Mr. Spurstow, pos- 
sibly in illustration of the mental process, turned his pen over in 
his hand. He did not look at his friend), ‘I’ve come to your 
opinion, Dormerhay. This place is—well, just what you called it. 
I’ve been making arrangements for us to leave to-morrow.’ 

‘Making arrangements for us to leave to-morrow !’ 

The completely blank expression with which Philip said this 
was followed by one of considerable annoyance. 

‘You would,’ he added, ‘ really oblige me, Spurstow, by some- 
times not taking quite so much upon yourself.’ 

The freezing politeness of this was completely thrown away, 
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Mr. Spurstow put down his pen, and looked up with that curiously 
bland expression, touched with wonder, which the French call l’air 
bon enfant. 

‘Oh, don’t fear for me; these shoulders are Atlantean,’ was 
his cheerful rejoinder, made absurd by the fact that he was exceed- 
ingly slight. ‘I had a little work with the landlady, but F 

‘I should not be surprised to hear that you have already 
packed up, for yourself and me,’ interrupted Mr. Dormerhay, 
grimly. : 

‘Ah, there you disappoint me. I did wish to surprise you 
in that,’ wailed he of the Atlantean build, as he pushed his chair 
from the table, and, following his friend’s example, turned it and 
himself in that style which is by foreigners noted to commend 
itself specially to the Britons. It may have been chance, but 
he also posed his arms on the edge precisely as did his friend. 

‘Look here, Spurstow, I don’t want to quarrel,’ said Mr. Dor- 
merhay, with increasing temper. 

‘Quarrel?’ Mr. Spurstow’s entire inner man seemed to rise 
in revolt at such a notion. ‘I should think not indeed! Why 
this soft mood suddenly? Surely we never felt more amicable in 
our lives. By the way, are you not a little tired, Philip ?’ 

Why this drawl? Why this significant smirk? Why this 
question ? 

The subject was not worth wasting a thought on, decided Mr. 
Dormerhay, as, having given to it three several ones, and arrived at 
no conclusion, beyond one which he instantly put from him, he 
rose and, throwing himself on the couch, busied himself with the 
contemplation of the ceiling, Never had Spurstow struck him as 
so completely unendurable. Was he leaving the room? Yes, 
thank Heaven. Left alone with his thoughts, Mr. Dormerhay was 
able to go over the morning’s experiences again. He did so; re-~ 
calling every circumstance from the moment that, starting to his 
feet, he had vaulted the wall ready to charge for ‘those imps’ 
who had made his head their mark. 

What did he see? What did he hear? ‘I—TI think you 
know me.’ 

The speaker had been a creature with hair the colour of gold, 
and dressed in colour of gold; gold from her hat to her shoes. 

You can’t think how distinctly Mr. Dormerhay saw this appari- 
tion reproduced on the ceiling; how plainly he heard reproduced 
those words: ‘ I—I think you know me.’ 

Know her! Phebus himself might as well have stepped 
down from the sun, and mentioned to him that he fancied they 
had met before. . | ! 
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‘Ryma—Ryma Maccaboy,’ explained the phantom, in a very 
human voice, with a very human laugh, and extending a small— 
and very human—hand. 

Here was a case for Ovid! Of all the metamorphoses! This 
the weedy, awkward, shy child, to remember whose kisses was to 
shudder! This 

How long a string of mental exclamations Mr. Dormerhay 
might have made it is impossible to say. At this point his re- 
flections had been disturbed by feeling the small human hand 
which he had retained withdrawn from his. 

‘I want to explain to you how the children did it,’ she had 
said, evidently battling a little to keep back a laugh. ‘They 
thought the hat was part of the wall; really, you know, hats often 
are. Here the laugh would out, a sweet contralto laugh, matching 
the voice. To carry it off, she bent her head to smell the flowers 
in her dress. Now pansies have no smell, have they? And she 
wore pansies—blue and purple, and golden, and brown. You can 
never have seen anything so beautiful as some of those brown 
pansies. Perhaps you have some notion how well they went with 
her brown eyes and golden hair. 

Remembering them and the girl’s laugh, Philip fell to smiling, 
and then suddenly became aware that another person was repro- 


ducing his smile, and, turning round, beheld Spurstow, imitating 
his gestures, with head uplifted to the ceiling. 

‘William, a saint would not stand it!’ exclaimed Mr. Dor- 
merhay, bounding from the couch. ‘ William,’ with cat-like 
agility, vanished through the door. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘YOU WERE PROPHETIC, MEG.’ 


Mr. Spurstow had still not sated his thirst forrevenge. Since 
losing his heart to Philip’s sister, he had experienced small mercy 
from that young man. It was now nota little delightful to be 
able to turn the tables. When he next entered the room where 
his friend stood, apparently lost in contemplation of a slightly 
weird picture, in which the art that can immortalise had been 
exercised on the portraiture of what seemed to be a horse with 
a crumpled horn, though meant to be that singular mythical 
animal, the cow that jumped over the moon—it was with ex- 
tended arms, and singing ‘ Hush-a-bye-baby!’ in a thin tenor, 
while he wound up the song with, ‘ Was it taking a little sleep? 
And what is its sister’s name ?’ 
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Mr. Dormerhay forced himself to listen to the song, to the 
speech, with calmness. Then he said quietly, his eye still resting 
on the phenomenal quadruped :- - 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? You thought it necessary to dog me in 
my walk.’ 

‘Excuse me.’ Mr. Spurstow endeavoured to look dignified, but 
his tone was still bantering. ‘ Dog is hardly the right word, dear 
boy. I met you face to face. I believe the high-road is open to 
me as to you. I was—um—pained by your not returning my 
salute. It left me sore. I may have shown myself a little sore.’ 

* Come, don’t fool any longer, there’s a good fellow,’ said Philip, 
at last bursting into an honest laugh, which it was impossible to 
restrain in view of the grimace made by the youth who complained 
of feeling a little sore. ‘Try and compose your features into an 
expression a little less idiotic, Bill, and I will tell you all about it.’ 

This was magnanimous. Bill felt inclined to say so, but re- 
frained. He listened to it with an expression of rapt interest. 
He confessed that he had never made arrangements for them to 
leave, that—well, having been under fire himself for a while, and 
finding he did not like it, he thought he would put his friend 
under fire for a while, to find how he liked it. He would now 
suggest their each letting the other alone for a bit as regarded the 
girls. He was horribly thirsty, and would not mind drinking the 
health of both. What thought Philip? 

Philip was not averse; so these two good friends drank the 
health of two sweet girls who afterwards became their wives— 
months afterwards, when the summer had faded into autumn, 
when the green leaves had turned to golden, when these were 
falling from the trees with a rustle as of silk, and when little 
Maysie, for whom the heads of the gates had been all but lifted, 
was well again, for the sun had more than ‘touched’ the child. 
Very often Philip Dormerhay had watched by her bedside ; once 
or twice William Spurstow had done so; and Meg, the incomplete 
letter-writer, had come down to help the watchers. Small wonder 
if between them all the little maid recovered ; and small wonder 
if between them all the little maid had then—and has now—a very 
good time of it. 

Do you love children, my reader? I think youmay. Perhaps 
you may even hold with me that the main excuse for our being 
at all is that all of us once were babies; a good many of us, 
children ; most women, girls ; and almost all men, boys. 

‘If I could be jealous, I should be jealous of Maysie,’ said 
Ryma one day, on entering a room where this small person lay 
with Philip engrossed in watching her. 
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‘I won’t say I consider myself ousted by Ryma, but I will say 
I regard Maysie as a serious rival,’ said Meg one day, on coming 
upon William kneeling before the younger Miss Maccaboy, who 
had put both arms round his neck, and, with the callousness of 
five years, looked at his fiancée from this post without even a 
blush. 

‘There’s safety in divided affection,’ laughed back William. 
‘You don’t imagine, I hope, that I build any expectations on 
this. Were Philip here, Maysie would favour him with the very 
same blandishments. Would you not, May? Answer first, and 
then I will lift you.’ 

Miss Maysie’s impatient feet had intimated that lifted she 
wished to be. 

‘Blandishments! She doesn’t know what you mean,’ said 
Margaret. 

‘Doesn’t she!’ said the big blue eyes over William’s shoulder, 
while the little feet still worked. 

‘Philip always carries me when I ask him,’ was added signifi- 
cantly. ‘He carried me all round the garden yesterday, and we 
gasped in the sunshine.’ 

‘She means basked in the sunshine,’ explained William, in 
answer to Margaret’s gaze of inquiry. ‘Go on, Maysie. What 
else did you do?’ 

But Maysie would not go on. ‘Such curiosity!’ she said 
with contempt. Then imperiously, ‘ Megs, tell him to lift me!’ 

This request was a masterstroke. The order,as given by Meg, 
was instantly obeyed. Having made the tour of the garden with 
the child on his shoulder, William deposited her in a tree beneath 
which sat her father, after having, with lamentable duplicity, 
motioned that gentleman to appear unconscious, and whispered 
the child to pelt him with leaves. This game—Maccaboy pére 
every now and then starting and looking about him with finely 
acted surprise, while the child laughed aloud above him—lasted 
some time ; some time also the amazement on the one side and 
merriment on the other after the discovery. Meanwhile William 
had rejoined Margaret, and, a commonplace or two having passed 
between them, both stood silent, then sat down ou a garden bench, 
William, to all appearance, giving himself up to a study of clay 
phenomena, with the aid of a somewhat clumsy walking-stick, 
Margaret’s eyes seemingly fixed on the lawn and three fat sparrows, 
one of which had succeeded in so nestling down in the short 
grass as to hide every vestige of legs, while it blinked its beady 
eyes ; the second of which was discontentedly, viciously, pecking 
at a dry leaf; while the third was walking towards the lovers, 
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stopping every now and then and cocking his head just as if he 
remembered something; and wholly, wholly, unconscious, to 
judge from his strut, how deplorably shabby his tightly buttoned 
brown coat did look in the sun. 

What now? He was within a few feet of the couple on the 
bench when they rose and, laughingly saying something one to 
the other, sauntered out of the garden into the road. I might 
tell you what they said as they walked along. It would weary 
you. Let me rather tell you what they saw: first of all, the play 
of light and shadow, as you see it notably in autumn; hedge- 
shadows shifting only with the sun, and oxen shadows—-I do be- 
lieve it—shifting also with the sun. By way of contrast, cloud- 
shadows flecking the scene, now here, now there, as the clouds 
obscured the brightness. Then trees, russet, red, brown; not a 
few with ragged branches, where the wind had dismantled them, 
their brown leaves, aping brown butterflies, fluttering a moment 
bravely in the air, only the next to fall to earth as ignominiously 
as the youth in the Greek legend. 

‘William,’ said Margaret, first to break the music caused by 
the crackling of the middle-aged, wrinkled grass and the said 
brown leaves beneath their tread, ‘is that the wall?’ 

William nodded. 

‘ Shall we sit down on it?’ 

‘ Yes, dear F 

You may think now a bit of sentiment is coming. I leave 
you to judge for yourself. 

‘ Have you still got that letter I wrote to Philip, William, and 
the style of which he pronounced to be so—so peculiar ?’ 

William produced it. 

‘A remarkably silent young man!’ exclaims the reader. I 
am completely of his opinion, and would add that remarkable 
silence is what I have found to be a salient feature in most young 
men in William’s plight, in so far as my calling has obliged me 
to play eavesdropper. The full and frequently brilliant dialogues 
which some of my colleagues in fiction record as taking place be- 
tween lovers have always filled me with astonishment. Exquisite 
play of feature, delicate intonation, and most dramatic suiting of 
the action to the word, these I would all record; but epigram- 
matic outbursts, oratorical flights, it has not been my lot to hear 
from any lover, whence it is I crave excuse for not filling my pages 
with them. 

As above stated, William silently produced the letter in ques- 
tion, and handed it to Margaret with an expression of the type 
commonly known as containing volumes, for which reason any 
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analysis thereof in a magazine story, ‘complete in one number,’ 
is obviously not to be thought of. 

‘ Well, well,’ said Margaret, re-reading her own composition, 
not altogether with ease, owing to the strong family likeness be- 
tween the letters, making it hard, even for the writer, to know 
after a lapse of time which was which, a difficulty heightened by 
the erratic distribution of stops; and the dotting (this a feature I 
believe peculiar to Margaret) of any and all the twenty-six letters, 
the ‘i’ meeting with no special distinction in this respect. ‘ Well, 
well, the writing and style are perhaps not up to much, but : 
here a sudden laugh (do you know what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
means by ‘a creamy voice,’ reader; because I do?) ‘I was right 
about the stone’s throw, anyhow.’ 

This, handing back the letter. 

‘The stone’s throw”! So you were!’ William starts to his 
feet, and, as it happens, to her feet, which will show the reader 
what had been the attitude of this humble young man. ‘ Why, 
so you were! You were prophetic, Margaret ; you were a Sibyl!’ 

I think it not impossible that this eulogium would have 
been emphasised in a manner that would have horrified any Miss 
Pinkerton, had there not at this moment appeared on the scene 
—quite as unwelcome, be assured, as would have been all the 


Miss Pinkertons living—Philip and Ryma, she saying to him (one 
groans to have to record the vain repetition) the very same words 
that Margaret had said to William, in the very same tone, with 
the very same look ; to wit :— 

‘Is that the wall?’ 


ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 








Zadp Atherton’s Aachet. 


‘Ir is not ready yet, Grédel,’ said Lady Atherton, looking up 
a moment from her work as her maid entered. ‘It surely can’t 
be post time.’ 

‘No, my lady, not for half an hour.’ 

‘I can’t see any one, if that’s what you want,’ laughed Lady 
Atherton. ‘Colonel Brereton has interrupted me enough for one 
day.’ 

‘It is Mr. Durthwaite, my lady.’ 

‘Oh, well, I will see him, of course.’ 

Grédel had expected that answer, for she had heard Sir Theo- 
dore Atherton tell his wife that Durthwaite was a good fellow and 
clever, who might be useful and ought to be educated; and she 
knew that Lady Atherton had undertaken the task. 

Mr. Nicholas Durthwaite was an attractive subject for educa- 
tion. He was a very fine specimen of the genus ‘ Conservative 
Working Man,’ and was the more interesting because he came 
from a part of the country where the soil is too barren for Con- 
servatism to thrive well as a rule. 

He was born a peasant in the wildest of the Cumberland wilds. 
Being considered a ‘ parlish’ clever fellow by his parents, they had 
been at some pains to give him a year or two of extra schooling 
beyond the requirements of the Board. Lately, on the death of 
a local squireen, to whom, in common with the rest of the village, 
he was distantly related, he had inherited a moderate-sized 
estate ; and he had just been elected a member of Parliament for 
his native place. He was a well-grown, frank-faced young man, 
with no self-consciousness, a great deal of self-content, and a sort 
of rustic directness of address. Sir Theodore said it was as healthy 
as a day’s grouse-shooting to talk to him. 

‘I can’t talk to you just now,’ said Lady Atherton, as he 
entered. ‘Iam very busy, as you see. I don’t think you ever 
saw me busy before.’ 

‘What is it?’ he asked, looking in a bewilderment of admira- 
tion at the mysterious creation of silk and lace and cord in Lady 
Atherton’s hands. 

‘A sachet. A thing to keep handkerchiefs in, yon know. I 
shall have finished it soon, and be ready to talk to you or listen, 
whichever you like best. At present I must give all my energies 
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to my work, as it must go by this post. It is a contribution to a 
charity bazaar.’ 

Mr. Durthwaite ejaculated, ‘ Just think of that now!’ and sat 
down to think of it at his leisure. 

He thought he had never in the world seen anything quite so 
beautiful as Lady Atherton’s long graceful white fingers flying 
about among the delicate fragments of silk and lace, and convert- 
ing them into something so exquisitely fine he hadn’t known the 
name of it. It was to hima wonderful and incomprehensible thing 
that he should have come all the way from the Cumberland moors 
and be there in the drawing-room of his political leader, watching 
his leader’s incomparable wife as she sewed. “ 

He did not exactly know what he was there for. If any one 
had told him he was being educated, he would not have known 
enough to understand what was meant, and would probably have 
asked if that sort of thing wasn’t generally done at school. 

‘There! it is finished,’ said Lady Atherton. ‘What do you 
think of it ?’ 

It was certainly a very creditable piece of fancy work as such 
things go. The beginning of it had apparently been a big piece 
of pale lemon-coloured silk, painted all over with great sleepy- 
looking irises ; and it was sewn up into such a complication of lace 
and quilted satin and silk cord, that no mere man, much less poor 
rustic Nick, could have been expected to guess what its use might be. 

‘It’s wonderful,’ he said, ‘just wonderful; but where do you 
put them ?’ 

‘The handkerchiefs? Why, here,’ and she pushed her slim 
blue-veined hand into two unexpected pockets, shaking out a faint 
perfume as she did so. 

Nick’s mind flew back to the terrible square yards of red 
cotton of his youth. At that moment he felt very much educated, © 
if he had only known it. 

‘It’s just wonderful,’ repeated Nick ;‘ and did you really invent 
all that yourself?’ 

‘Oh dear, no. I have not imagination enough to invent any- 
thing. It is an exact copy of one of my wedding-presents. The 
giver, a great friend of mine, did design it. I think you know 
her—Miss Haydon.’ 

‘Miss Haydon!’ exclaimed Mr. Durthwaite. ‘Isn’t that the 
girl there is some story about ?’ 

‘My dear Mr. Durthwaite,’ said Lady Atherton sweetly, ‘there 
is never any story about a lady whom another lady mentions to you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Nick promptly ; ‘I won’t say such a 
thing again.’ 
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‘Don’t. And now please tell me the story.’ 

‘Well, I heard that she jilted some poor man very abominably 
for the sake of some rich one.’ 

‘Please contradict that story on my authority, if you hear it 
again.’ 

‘Certainly. Isn’t it true, then ?’ 

‘Oh, if it were true it would have been contradicted long ago. 
I know nothing about it; but I shall ask Miss Haydon. Mean- 
while, I know my friend. Will you ring, please ?’ 

‘You can take this now, Grédel,’ said Lady Atherton, as her 
maid entered. ‘ You will find the packet of autographs in my 
handkerchief-case. Put them with this and direct it to Mrs. 
Easterhouse, The Town Hall, Clayton. She might miss it if it 
were sent to her house.’ 

‘It is convenient sometimes to be the wife of a politician,’ 
said Lady Atherton, turning to Nick; ‘one can contribute to a 
bazaar so easily. Mrs. Easterhouse tells me the good Tories of 
Clayton will give as much as half-a-crown for one of Teddy’s 
autographs.’ 

‘Of course. I once gave seven-and-sixpence for one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, and money was very scarce with 7 too. It is 
very good of Sir Theodore to write them.’ 

‘ He doesn’t,’ laughed Lady Atherton ; ‘no unite power could 
induce him to write an autograph. I have been cutting these 
off his old letters. It was very generous of me, don’t you think?’ 

Lady Atherton might have added that she had had great diffi- 
culty in finding a sufficient number of autographs of Sir Theodore 
Atherton which were suitable for publicity, most of the letters 
of that eminent statesman being signed ‘ Till death your loving 
Teddy.’ And though such signatures would undoubtedly have 
brought a much higher price than the more conventional ‘ Yours 
ever, T. H. Atherton,’ there were limits to her generosity. 

Nick was seized with a bright idea. 

‘Why, I can be as generous as you,’ he said, ‘if a bazaar ever 
comes my way. I have a lot of letters from you.’ 

‘Notes, you mean; but I am afraid they would be of no use. 
You see Iam nobody. I am only somebody’s wife. Besides, no 
one would ever be sure mine was genuine; I write differently 
every time I take a new pen. Teddy says whenever he receives a 
strange hand, he expects to find it is from me.’ 

Nick could never quite get used to having his political leader 
spoken of as ‘Teddy.’ It was all very well for Lady Atherton to 
say it, but he felt almost presumptuous in hearing it said. 

People who live in town, and can see their favourite heroes 
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and prophets every day, can ride on the same bus with them, or 
patronise the same butcher, cannot ever be brought to understand 
the intense veneration the dwellers on the borders and outskirts 
of civilisation feel for the leaders and movers of society and of 
the political world. 

A good many people had taken young Durthwaite up; partly, 
perhaps, on account of the strong liking Sir Theodore Atherton 
had conceived for him, but more because they found his frank, 
easy-going country innocence wonderfully attractive. Nick was 
at first utterly bewildered when he found himself associating with 
people who until now had only been to him the great names 
that made the newspapers interesting ; but now he was beginning 
to take things as they came, and to enjoy them very much, but, 
most of all, he enjoyed being educated by Lady Atherton. 

Sir Theodore was not the leader of his party, but he was one of 
them, and had always been Nick’s hero and prophet, even when he 
too had been only a name in the newspapers. Nick worshipped 
him more enthusiastically than ever now he knew him as a friend 
and a host possessed of a real personality and of a wife. 

It was not very long since Nick had given so much more than 
he could afford for Lord Beaconsfield’s signature, and all through 
the remainder of his conversation with Lady Atherton that after- 
noon he was forming a wild romantic resolve. 

Lady Atherton had said that wonderful piece of work was for 
a charity bazaar. Any one could buy it who liked, of course, and 
why not he as well as another? He had heard the address. He 
knew where it was going. Let the Clayton Tories content them- 
selves with the autographs. The work would be no precious relic 
to them. Lady Atherton said so. It would only be a—.a—well, 
he didn’t exactly remember what, but a thing to put handkerchiefs 
in; but to him it was almost sacred. 

When he left Lady Atherton’s drawing-room he went straight 
to the nearest railway station to get a time-table, and find out 
where Clayton was. It was a good deal farther off than he had 
expected; but he found that if he took a late train that night, he 
should reach Clayton almost as soon as the bazaar was opened, 
and then, having secured the sachet, get back to town in time to 
dress for dinner. 


Sir Theodore Atherton was more than a great politician—he 
was a good husband; though, perhaps, rather a dull one. At 
home he was a quiet, indolent man, whose share in domestic 
discussions consisted generally in sitting with his chin on his 
hands hearing his wife talk, and interjecting ‘Yes’ whenever 
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she paused. Sometimes, indeed, he would achieve a longer sen- 
tence; but it was always with a very apparent effort, that gave 
one the impression that he had forgotten the language, or had 
exhausted all his store of complete sentences last debate, and was 
searching the odd nooks and corners of his memory for any frag- 
ment that might be left. 

Lady Atherton complained sometimes that if ever she wanted 
to hear her husband talk she had to go to the House of Commons; 
but, on the whole, she was contented with him, and he, on his 
part, was most completely contented with her. 

During dinner on the evening of Mr. Durthwaite’s visit, Lady 
Atherton began to give her husband details as to his education. 

‘I think we may call him nearly finished now, Teddy,’ she 
said. ‘Do you know what we must do next?’ 

Sir Theodore said ‘ Yes,’ not at all in answer to the question, 
but to signify that he was ready to receive another idea. 

‘When we have finished educating him, we must marry him.’ 

Sir Theodore slowly changed the hand that was supporting his 
chin, and said slowly, ‘Why not?’ Then as an afterthought, 
‘Who?’ 

‘What do you think of Kate Haydon ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ said Sir Theodore, started into emphasis. 
‘ She’s the girl who behaved so badly to Brereton.’ 

‘You never told me any one had behaved badly, as you call it, 
to Colonel Brereton.’ 

‘Didn't 1? He tells me often enough.’ 

‘ Well, Kate never even mentioned Colonel Brereton’s name 
to me.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Sir Theodore, leaving the conversation with her. 

‘Teddy,’ said his wife sternly, ‘I am, as you know, the most 
open-hearted confiding young woman on the face of the earth. I 
tell you everything I know on every subject, with the most. 
unlimited generosity, whether you are interested or not; but you 
and Colonel Brereton and Kate Haydon, who are all my nearest 
friends, are the most abominably reticent set of people existent. 
This is the second time I have heard hints of a dark and tragic 
secret between two of you. Be so good as to collect your faculties 
and tell me every word of the story.’ 

Atherton felt himself in for it, so he leaned forward a little 
more and began resignedly :— 

‘Well, she was engaged to Brereton, or perhaps she wasn’t 
quite engaged, and another fellow, awfully rich, turned up, and 
Brereton was jealous, and she did not write to him, and got 
engaged to the other fellow, but he died, so she wasn’t married,’ 
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‘ Was there any special reason why she should write to him ?’ 

‘I can’t say. That’s all I know; and it has just spoilt 
Brereton.’ 

‘I shall ask her about it, Teddy. She ought to have told me. 
Not all that, of course; for I don’t believe half of it is true, but 
her version.’ 

‘I only wish Brereton wouldn't tell me; so often, I mean. 
He can talk of nothing else—not nothing except her, but all 
women. Doesn’t believe in them; thinks they’re no good, that 
sort of thing. It’s awfully boring.’ 

‘Oh, Teddy, I should never have thought it. I always found 
him so attentive—and fatherly almost. Iam sure he likes me.’ 

If Atherton had spoken what was in his mind, he would have 
said, ‘ Brereton thinks just well enough of you to think you worth 
watching, and I, who think a woman who wanted watching would 
be worth nothing, am on the verge of quarrelling with him on 
this account ;’ but he didn’t. He only said that Brereton was a 
lunatic, and then added, after a moment or two, ‘ But he’s a good 
fellow, and I have got into the habit of being very fond of him.’ 

‘Poor Colonel Brereton ; I am very sorry for him,’ said Lady 
Atherton. And she continued to be sorry for him at intervals all 
the evening, and began to wonder if it would not be a better plan 
to reconcile Colonel Brereton to Miss Haydon than to marry her 
to Mr. Durthwaite. 


Mr. Durthwaite arrived at Clayton Town Hall a few moments 
after the bazaar was opened, and lost no time in inquiring for 
Mrs. Easthouse’s stall. 

‘You are our first customer,’ said that lady pleasantly. ‘I 
must show you something very pretty.’ 

‘You are very good. I want something to put handkerchiefs 
in,’ he said. 

‘ Anything of this sort ?’ showing him several very serviceable- 
looking carved wooden boxes. 

‘Oh no, not at all. It must be made of silk and lace, and be 
pretty, very pretty.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ and concluding that this very good-looking young 
man wanted to choose a present for a lady, Mrs. Easterhouse began 
to take an interest in him, and showed him every handkerchief- 
sachet on her stall, but in vain. At last, when she had begun to 
lose patience, a pretty girl came forward and handed her a packet. 

‘This has just come by the post, mother,’ she said. ‘I suppose 
it is Lady Atherton’s handkerchief-sachet.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Mrs, Easterhouse, turning to Nick as she opened 
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it, ‘if this does not satisfy you, I give up in despair. Look, is it 
not beautiful ?’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Nick, trying to smother his delight, ‘that 
might do, now.’ 

But Mrs. Easterhouse was too quick for him. She had seen 
the start of recognition, and, mistaking it for admiration, she 
nearly doubled the price of the sachet in consequence. She over- 
charged him abominably, in fact, but he neither knew nor cared. 
He had got it at last, that was all he cared about. He bore it 
away in triumph, and rejoiced over it all the way home. 

It was just beginning to rain when Nick reached his rooms. 
He hurried in and changed quickly, because he had promised him- 
self an exquisite pleasure afterwards. Not knowing that a sachet 
was purely a lady’s luxury, he thought it would be a most delight- 
ful thing to keep his own handkerchiefs in a case of Lady Ather- 
ton’s workmanship, to let his ordinary commonplace linen be 
idealised and poeticised by resting in the fragrant fascinating 
pocket where her gracious hands had wandered. 

Now Colonel Brereton, walking towards his club, had been 
caught in the rain, and it occurred to him to call at Durthwaite’s 
and borrow an umbrella. Durthwaite, of course, did not expect 
any visitor at that hour, and when his landlady announced ‘ Colonel 
Brereton, to borrow an umbrella, he had just taken the sachet 
from the papers it had travelled in, and in which Mrs, Easterhouse 
had repacked it, and had hegun-to arrange some of his handker- 
chiefs in it. He felt a littleawkward at being discovered so occu- 
pied. Brereton started, and looked pointedly at the sachet. 

‘What have you got there?’ he said. 

‘It’s a sachet,’ said Nick, who had got the name by heart now. 

‘ So I see,’ said Brereton. 

‘I bought it at a bazaar,’ said Nick awkwardly, vaguely con- 
scious of something disagreeable in the other’s manner. 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said Brereton, looking intently at the marked 
postage stamp on the wrapper. 

Nick felt his hand, still in one of the pockets, touch on some- 
thing hard. He started perceptibly, and drew out his hand, dis- 
placing as he did so a sealed envelope, which fell on the floor. 

‘Oh,’ said Colonel Brereton drily, ‘did you buy that at the 
bazaar too?’ 

‘Wherever I bought it, it concerns me, not you,’ said Nick, 
angrily. He picked up the envelope, opened it, and read the 
contents slowly and deliberately. When he had finished, Brereton 
was still watching him. 

‘You came for an umbrella, I think?’ said Nick quietly 
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‘Yes, but it has stopped raining.’ 

It was pouring in torrents, but Colonel Brereton did not feel 
like borrowing an umbrella. He was dreadfully angry. He called 
a bansom and drove to Sir Theodore Atherton’s; he found Sir 
Theodore stretched at full length on his dressing-room sofa, doing 
nothing. 

‘I wish to goodness you wouldn’t lay yourself out like that,’ 
said Brereton fretfully. ‘You only want a sheet to give one the 
idea you are dead.’ 

‘Since you always make as much noise coming in as the 
Judgment Day, it doesn’t much matter,’ said Sir Theodore, half 
opening his eyes. ‘ You haven’t come to dinner?’ he added with 
a shade of anxiety in his voice. 

‘No. That’s to-morrow.’ 

‘Wouldn’t come if I were you. Wouidn’t myself if I weren’t 
obliged. Thought it was to-morrow—dinner-day, I mean—for a 
moment ; but,’ settling his mind to rest again, ‘ Muriel would have 
reminded me sooner.’ 

‘Look here, Atherton,’ said his friend, ‘I have something to 
say to you.’ 

‘Oh, well. Sit down somewhere ;’ then, as an afterthought, 
‘and begin.’ 

But Brereton found it a hard matter to begin. 

‘Look here, Atherton,’ he said; ‘I have told you often you 
don’t take enough care of your wife.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Atherton, patiently, ‘are you going to tell me so 
again? ’ 

‘I have told you often how unwise it is to allow Lady Ather- 
ton to associate with Miss Haydon. There is no limit to the 
harm one false woman can do.’ 

‘To another false woman,’ said Atherton coldly; but Brereton 
was too full of his own thoughts to note Atherton’s meaning. 

‘I don’t want to say more than I need, but there are some 
things you ought to know ; for instance, how often young Durth- 
waite comes here.’ 

‘Mr. Durthwaite comes at my desire, and it’s awfully good of 
Lady Atherton to take so much trouble about him.’ 

‘ Atherton,’ said his friend, ‘do you suppose I like speaking 
in this way? Can I have any motive except to serve you?’ 

‘There’s astory my wife tells,” began Atherton slowly, ‘ at least, 
I don’t think she ever told it to any one except me, but I dare say 
she wouldn't mind if I repeated it just now. She says it’s the 

-only time she ever sympathised in swearing. It’s about an Irish- 
man. That’s not important, but the fellow was Irish, and she— 
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Muriel, you know—-says the story is sopretty she must give the credit 
where it belongs. She was staying at a little seaport town where 
steamers used to start for Belfast. The steamer was supposed to 
wait for the midday train, only nobody ever came by it, so the 
steamer people were a trifle careless, 

‘Well, one day Muriel was down at the pier. The steamer 
was a little quicker than usual, and just passed the dock gates as 
the train drew up, and for a wonder there was one passenger, who, 
of course never supposing but that the steamer would wait for the 
train, came down along the platform at a good easy pace to where the 
steamer was quietly moving alongside the pier. He kept up with 
it, expecting every moment that it would stop against the pier to 
take up passengers ; but gradually it dawned on him that the pas- 
sengers were already on board, that the steamer was getting up 
steam, and widening the distance between itself and the pier ; 
that, in fact, the steamer had started. Well, he took a fresh grip 
on his valise, stepped backwards to the farther side of the pier, 
made a mental calculation of the distance, and, aiming some eight 
feet behind where he wanted to alight to allow for the speed of the 
steamer, ran. Muriel, who always went in for athletics, said she 
expected to see a remarkably fine jump, but at the last moment 
some one in the cruwd threw his arms round the Irishman, ex- 
plaining volubly that it was impossible, he couldn’t do it, he would 
have been drowned. 

‘It was impossible, thanks to thatinterference: amoment before 
it wouldn’t have been. The Irishman saw this as he looked at the 
now hopelessly distant steamer, then he turned, Muriel says, with 
a sort of patient exasperation at the other fellow and said, * I am 
much obliged to you, sir, for your damned officiousness,”’ 

‘ Atherton,’ cried Brereton reproachfully, ‘is that forme? Is 
it—quarrelling ?’ 

‘It has come to that,’ said the other, rising suddenly and speak- 
ing with quiet energy. ‘Muriel must not be discussed. Muriel 
must not be criticised. I am very sorry for the way Miss Haydon 
behaved to you, and I can understand how that has made you 
suspicious, though I am beginning to fancy you are in error there ; 
but in any case Muriel is not to be judged by Miss Haydon’s 
standard. I’ve known you all my life, Brereton, and I like you better 
than any man I know, and I’ve borne with your nonsense a long 
time ; but understand now finally, I will never again hear one word 
of criticism concerning Muriel Summers.’ 

It was characteristic of the man that he spoke of his wife by 
her maiden name, under which he had first known and believed in . 
her, That ‘Caesar's wife’ must be above suspicion is, after all, 
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but an expression of marital vanity, rather than of faith in the 
individual truth of one woman. 

Brereton was astounded. He did not remember to have ever 
heard his old friend speak so earnestly, and so completely (in private 
life, that is), since they had been at Eton together, but he was so 
thoroughly convinced of the falseness of all women, even including 
Lady Atherton, that he felt he must speak. 

‘ Please yourself,’ he said. ‘I think any manin the world but 
I would leave you to your fate, but if you don’t hear what I 
have to say now, other people will say worse things soon, that you 
may not have a chance of hearing till too late. I have just left 
Durthwaite admiring and fondling an elaborate piece of what 
women call “ fancy work” which I saw your wife sewing at the 
day before yesterday.’ 

‘He is welcome to anything Lady Atherton chooses to send 
him.’ 

‘ Then why need he tell me he bought it, or look so annoyed 
when I saw there was a letter sent with it ?’ 

‘She may send letters on any and every subject she likes to 
any and every one she chooses.’ 

‘ Atherton, this makes it all the worse of her, when you be- 
lieve in her like that. He didn’t expect that letter. It was sent 
in the other thing and took him quite by surprise. He blushed 
like a girl, and shook like anything. He could scarcely speak 
when he wanted to send me off. It was a shame to watch him. 
Atherton, I’m horribly shocked and grieved about this. It’s 
terrible. But I had to tell you.’ 

Atherton looked at him slowly and considered. 

‘You're a good fellow after all, Tommy,’ he said. ‘Ring for 
a cab, will you? while I put some boots on. I want to be quick.’ 

‘What are you going to do ?’ asked Brereton anxiously. 

‘Oh, we'll go round to Durthwaite’s, don’t you think ? and 
hear about it.’ 


Brereton had given a perfectly true description of Mr. Durth- 
waite’s emotions when he read the contents of that unlucky enve- 
lope, for the poor fellow had been more shocked and amazed than 
he had ever been in his life. He had expected the envelope to 
contain only some few of Sir Theodore’s autographs left in the 
sachet by mistake, but this was what he read :-— 

‘Are you acting honestly by me, or kindly? You behave as 
if you loved me, and yet you do not speak. What can I do? 
You know I am not free, and I am not strong nor brave. I know 
you are proud, but don’t let your pride make you cruel. I know 
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you love me, but I want your word for it. Only speak, and then 
neither my bondage to others, nor the opinion of the world, nor 
any other consideration shall keep me from you.’ 

Now when Nick had read this and got rid of Colonel Brereton, 
he sat down by the fire to think of it, and he thought it was the 
most terrible thing that had ever happened to him, or ever could 
have happened. 

It did not occur to him to wonder whether the letter was 
meant for him or for another, or to speculate as to how it came 
to be in such a place. The thing was that Lady Atherton had 
written it; and the thought was appalling. 

Why, if she had written it she was wicked—downright wicked; 
and Sir Theodore must be a fool not to have found that out. And 
if that were so, if his sweet, grand, gracious empress were de- 
ceiving her husband, if his prophet and leader was not astute 
enough to know truth from falsehood, why, there was an end of 
everything as far as he could see, and life generally speaking was 
a failure. 

And what if the letter were for him? What if Lady Atherton, 
with her wonderful cleverness, had somehow known what he would 
do, had seen as she so often did what was passing in his mind, had 
actually incited him to act disloyally to his own chosen chief and 
oracle? The thought was frightful. He sat before his fire with 
the letter in his hands, about the most miserable, perplexed, 
ashamed young man in the universe. 

Sir Theodore and Colonel Brereton found him so when they 
entered. He started to his feet, thrusting the letter into his 
pocket. 

‘We're disturbing you, I fear,’ said Sir Theodore. ‘We won’t 
keep you long.’ 

Nick looked up and noticed for the first time that his dinner 
had been served while he was studying the letter. He wondered 
how Sir Theodore could think of such a trifle, or be ready with 
any conventional phrase. He made none. It never occurred to 
him his visitors would expect it. The letter filled the whole 
universe for him. 

Seeing his miserable embarrassment, a faint look of surprise 
came into Sir Theodore’s eyes; but he went on with the sentences 
he had evidently prepared on his way. 

‘Colonel Brereton has got an absurd idea,’ he began ; ‘ he does 
get absurd ideas sometimes; but he’s a good fellow, so I can’t 
quarrel with him as I ought, so I want to set him right, and you 
can do it in a moment.’ 

Poor Nick didn’t feel much like setting anybody right. He 
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felt horribly ashamed and self-reproachful, as good people generally 
do when some one else has been doing wrong; but he realised he 
must somehow shield Lady Atherton in the presence of Colonel 
Brereton, and he tried to twist his honest, ingenuous Cumberland 
face into an expression of polite indifference, and came a step or 
two nearer. 

‘He says,’ went on Sir Theodore—‘ he says Lady Atherton sent 
you a present, and i 

‘She did not,’ interrupted Nick eagerly, glad to be able to 
deny something at least. ‘She did not. I bought it at a bazaar.’ 

‘It’s immaterial. He says there was a letter.’ 

‘The letter is no concern of his.’ 

‘Of course; nor of mine either. I want you to tell him so.’ 

Poor Nick. If he could only have said it! A man more 
adroit, but equally truthful, could easily have said that at any rate 
the letter concerned neither himself nor Lady Atherton, since it 
was neither directed nor signed, and bore no resemblance to Lady 
Atherton’s hand; but Nick wasn’t half quick enough to think of 
that. Besides, of all the letters he had received from her, none 
bore any resemblance to any of the others. So he only said, 
‘There is some mistake.’ 

‘Of course. That’s what I say; but—’ he hesitated, turned 
from Nick to Brereton, who stood angry and grave. There was 
no trace of any ‘I told you so’ look on his face, only intense 
sorrow for his friend. Atherton considered for a moment, then 
he said :— 

‘The best thing will be for you to show us the letter.’ 

Nick started back, instinctively grasping at the place where 
the letter was. Whether it was meant for him or another did not 
matter. All he knew was that he must not show it. 

*I can’t do that,’ he cried. ‘No; I can’t do that.’ 

‘It will be much the best,’ repeated Atherton. 

‘TI can’t.’ 

‘That is all, Atherton,’ said Colonel Brereton quietly. ‘It is 
as well I spoke; but we had better go now, I suppose,’ and he 
laid his hand almost tenderly on his friend’s arm. Atherton shook 
him off impatiently, turning to Durthwaite. 

‘Do you see the impression you are giving ?’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ said Nick. ‘If you had only come alone——’ 

‘I will go,’ said Brereton. ‘ You'll find me at the Club, Ted.’ 

‘Oh, confound it!’ cried Atherton, worried into temper, 
‘how you're annoying me! Don’t you see it’s you I want to have 
convinced? Mr. Durthwaite, kindly show us that letter.’ 

‘No,’ said Nick. 
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‘You refuse definitely to show it ?’ 

*T can’t show it.’ 

Atherton gave an angry laugh and walked to the window and 
looked out a moment or two. Then he turned to the room again. 
‘I don’t know which of you is worse,’ he said fretfully. ‘Tom, 
don’t you forget Muriel’s story. Mr. Durthwaite, it would give 
me the most intense pleasure to get that letter for myself, since 
you won't give it; but that sort of thing won’t do. So perhaps 
you will kindly come with us just now. I see the cab we came 
in still waiting.’ 

Nick assented. Anything would be better than to expose 
Lady Atherton. 

‘Where are we going?’ asked Brereton, as he followed the 
others downstairs. 

‘We are going to Lady Atherton, because she is the only one 
among us who has a grain of common sense.’ 


Lady Atherton was not alone when the three entered the 
drawing-room, but her companion vanished through the curtains 
into the room beyond, as they came forward into the light. Lady 
Atherton had been crying a little, apparently, but she looked 
wonderfully pretty. 

All Sir Theodore’s annoyance and perplexity disappeared when 
he began to speak to his wife, but his fluency went with them. 

‘Muriel,’ he began lamely, ‘it’s all nonsense, and I am sorry 
to bother you about it, but he’s got hold of some mad idea about 
a sachet you made, with a letter in it to him,’ indicating each 
with a faint movement, ‘and he wouldn’t show it, so we came to 
you.’ 

Sir Theodore seemed to think he had done his part now, for 
he dropped into a chair and left things to take their course. 

‘What is it all about, Mr. Durthwaite ? Why should you not 
show any of my letters?’ 

At that moment it flashed in Durthwaite’s mind what an utter 
fool he had been not to know it was all right. 

‘I didn’t know much of Colonel Brereton, and Sir Theodore 
wanted me to show it to him. There is some mistake.’ He 
handed her the letter. 

An excited flash rose to her face as she read it. Her eyes 
gleamed indignantly as she looked at Colonel Brereton. ‘ And 
you distrusted me?’ she said. 

Then he too suddenly felt ashamed and ridiculous, and had 
nothing to say. 

‘Am I to see it ?’ said Sir Theodore placidly. 
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* No, dear ; it is for Colonel Brereton to see.’ She handed him 
the sheet. 

‘Teddy,’ she went on, turning to her husband, ‘he ought to 
have had that letter three years ago. I told you I should ask 
Kate Haydon about that story. I have been asking her this after- 
noon. She is so quiet and reticent, she would have kept silent 
until the end of the world if I hadn’t. It appears she used to be 
very fond of Colonel Brereton; but he was very wild then, you 
know, and had no prospects. You remember what her people 
were like, so strict and so money-loving. They could have put 
up with the want of character if it hadn’t been for the want of 
money; but they would not hand her over to probable perdition 
and certain poverty. So they made the worst of his want of 
repute, and persecuted her awfully; but all the same she would 
have been true to him if she had only been sure he loved her.’ 

‘She wrote this to me years ago,’ broke in Colonel Brereton, 
‘and I never got it. She loved me all the time while I thought 
——Where is she, Lady Atherton? Presently I will come and 
beg for your forgiveness, but now I must see her. Where is 
she ?’ 

Lady Atherton pointed towards the inner room. ‘You will 
find her there. Go to her, and you will be much happier than 
you deserve.’ 

‘Go on, Muriel,’ said Sir Theodore as he left them. 

‘That’s almost all. All that time Miss Haydon was making 
a wedding-present for me, and by some strange blunder the letter 
must have got inside it, and lain there until Grédel took it out 
in mistake for a packet of autographs. When the poor girl re- 
ceived no answer, she let herself be worried into accepting the 
other man, who died; but I don’t understand how you came to 
have the letter, Mr. Durthwaite.’ 

‘Oh, 1? Well, you know, I’d seen you make it—the sachet, 
I mean—and it was so beautiful, and—and—I admire both of 
you so much, that I just went down to Clayton and bought it, you 
know. Ido hope you won’t mind.’ 

Sir Theodore burst into a hearty good-tempered laugh. ‘ What 
enthusiasm!’ he cried. ‘Why, if you wanted it, why on earth 
didn’t you ask for it? You’d have given it him, wouldn’t you, 
Muriel? At any rate, since his appreciation of your work has 
brought about such a satisfactory discovery for us all, the least 
you can dois to sew hima dozen or so of handkerchiefs to put in it.’ 


DOROTHEA DAVENAY. 


























Che Drop of Water. 


(INQUISITION—GOA, 1560.) 


Tey have chained me in the central hall, 
And are letting drops of water fall, 
On my forehead so close to the granite wall. 

Drop 





drop. 


They were cold at first, but they now are warm, 

And I feel a prick like the prick of a thorn, 

Which comes with the fall of each drop so warm, 
Drop——drop. 


A circle, I feel beginning to form, 

A circle of fire round each drop so warm, 

A circle that throbs to the prick of the thorn, 
Drop 





drop. 


The circle is growing between my eyes, 
Each drop that falls increases its size, 
And a flame of fire upward flies, 
At each 

Drop——-drop. 


It’s growing larger, my God! the pain, 

Of this awful, damnable, circular flame, 

Cutting its way through my throbbing brain. 
Drop 





drop. 


It’s growing larger, dilating my brain, 
Before its circular throbbing flame, 
Till I feel like a universe of pain, 
Drop——drop. 
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THE DROP OF WATER. 


Suns of fire are falling fast, 








Drop drop, 
On to my brain, oh God! can this last ? 
Drop drop. | 


The stars of the universe all beat time, | 

As each raging sun of heat and flame, | 

Falls with a measured throb on my brain, 
Drop ——drop. 


Time has grown as large as my brain, 





Ten million years of agonised pain, 
Lie between the fall of each sun of flame, 








Drop 


| 

| 

| 

Drop drop. 
drop. | 
| 


Something is coming! | 





Drop drop. | 
Something is going to happen!! 
Drop 





Something has snapped!!! 

The falling suns cease. 

O God! can it be that you’ve sent me release? 
ls this death, this feeling of exquisite peace ? 


It is death. 


HARRY STACPOOLE. 











Dear Cousin Penrp. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE PLOT THICKENS. 


No! it was only a fair apparition, clad in a simple morning- 
dress and plain straw hat, but with a certain queenly manner of 
her own as she crossed the lawn towards us. ‘Good morning, 
Minnie dear!’ warmly to my companion. ‘ Good-morning ’—cold 
as ice tome! ‘ And where is Malcolm, Min ?’ 

That question took me quite aback. Suppose a lively imagi- 
nation, coupled with Minnie’s confidences, had led me to invent 
this story of an injured heroine ! 

Minnie herself seemed no less surprised. 

‘Malcolm! ’ she repeated wonderingly. ‘ Surely you do not want 
him, Kathleen ?’ 

Breathlessly I awaited her reply. 

‘ No, dear,’ she said with a half-sigh, half-smile, as though the 
idea were both sad and ludicrous. ‘J do not, my father does. 
He has had some new books sent from town, and we are busy 
arranging them. I have done what I can, but he is already tired, 
and it wants a man’s long arm to reach the higher shelves.’ 

Minnie glanced instantly at me, but I went on ‘shelling’ 
busily with a purposely uninterested expression. 

This was just the opportunity I wanted, but I had taken the 
measure of my lady, and knew that too eager an offer of assistance 
would be instantly repelled. 

‘Malcolm is away,’ began Minnie, with another look at me, 
which Miss Ferriss evidently ignored. 

‘Then we must do without him!’ she said, rather hastily, and 
rose to take leave at once. | 

I rose too. 

‘If you have no objection,’ I remarked, with polite indifference, 
‘I shall be glad to offer my services to your father, Miss Ferriss. 
Mrs. Norton suggested that I should go to see him this morning ; 
she fancied he was not quite well.’ 

‘On the contrary, he is very well, I am happy to say,’ returned 
Kathleen, eyeing me defiantly, while I waited, secretly burning 
with impatience, outwardly calm as a rock. You could see she 
longed to give me a sound snub and a ‘No!’ in those resolute 
tones of hers, as we stood there, face to face, measuring each 
other’s strength. 
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‘It is very kind of you to offer,’ she said, slowly, at last. ‘ My 
father will be greatly obliged.’ 

If it had not been a question of her father’s convenience she 
certainly would not have agreed on any account. I saw that, and 
laughed to myself as I ran off to wash my hands: at the same time 
it seemed to me another small but not quite valueless proof of how 
completely her own feelings were laid aside for his comfort. 

My courage rose as we set off together, Miss Ferriss stepping 
out briskly in her desire to spend as little time as possible alone 
with me. 

‘A delightful family—the Nortons—are they not?’ I began; 
to which she assented briefiy, but still politely. ‘There are many 
advantages in belonging toa large family,’ I continued, ever work- 
ing for my end. ‘ You have but one brother, I believe?’ 

A pained colour rose into her face. 

‘ But one,’ she answered constrainedly. 

I knew I was hurting her, and would have done anything to 
avoid it, had I not felt more and more convinced that my con- 
jectures had truth in them, and more and more desirous to save 
her from ultimate misery. 

‘No doubt your father was greatly disappointed that his only 
son should not follow in his footsteps?’ was my next query, put 
with apparent sang-froid, but with deep inward trepidation. 

No reply. Then, as I was about to repeat the question, ‘ Excuse 
me,’ said Miss Ferriss, haughtily, ‘ that is not a subject I choose 
to discuss with a stranger!’ 

Again the knowledge that I was not the veritable Henry 
increased my difficulties. But one point, at least, was perfectly 
clear. Her brother’s name was one which it had pained her to 
hear spoken. And why? Not alone because it had entailed upon 
her the sacrifice of her affections, but because it was linked with 
some deed—-mere youthful folly, perhaps—which in her pure eyes 
appeared a crime. 

It was a very short walk to the Rectory, and as we reached the 
gate I could not suppress an exclamation of pleasure. 

Sunnyside was a pretty place to be sure, but it was nothing 
compared to this, which, thatched and ivy-grown, stood there in 
the sunlight, looking, as Shelley says, ‘ Like a rose embowered 
in its own green leaves.’ 

Miss Ferriss was the least bit in the world softened ‘by my 
admiration. ‘It is a dear home!’ she murmured. ‘ And, once, so 
happy!’ 

Checking a rising sigh, she opened the door and bade me 
enter. 
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Lovely outside, it was no less charming within. Quaint, as a 

poet’s ideal dwelling ; still, as a student’s home; and yet pleasant 

and fair, as only the mind of a graceful woman could make it. 

Miss Ferriss showed me at once into the library. ‘ Father, 
here is a helper for you!’ she began. But the Rector was not 
there to answer her. Books were wildly scattered about, but his 
chair was empty and his hat was gone. A scrap of paper was left 
for her on the table. She read, and passed it to me :— 

‘ Dear,—I am called away, and may not be back to luncheon. 
Pray get some one to help you put the room to rights, for I cannot 
work in the midst of such disorder.’ 

‘And he has pulled out all the books we had already arranged!’ 
said Kathleen, looking round her with dismay. 

The poor Rector, in his undecided fashion, had taken down a 
volume here, and rearranged a shelf there, and left an almost 
hopeless confusion for the patient hands of his daughter to over- 
come. 

But she set to work with a good will, and I helped to the best 
of my power; admiring the perseverance and energy of the girl 
who could thus devote herself to handling dusty books for the 
whole of a delicious summer morning! 

Not a grumbling word, not a complaint escaped her; and 
perhaps she thought I too deserved a meed of praise as I came 
down the ladder, flushed with the exertion of placing many massive 
volumes on a shelf at arm’s length. 

We had been talking very pleasantly for some time. The 
sight of books we both had read drew us on to discuss their con- 
tents, and I was both pleased and astonished with the reach of 
her intellect and her soundness of judgment. 

All the greater pity that she should be thrown away on such 
@ man as Malcolm, who had boasted to me that morning that he 
read nothing but the newspaper ! 

Miss Ferriss was evidently thawing towards me. Nevertheless, 
I was certainly no nearer the attainment of my object—namely, 
the winning of her confidence. Still, hope did not forsake me, 
and I was growing warier every hour. 

‘You are good,’ she remarked at length, almost cordially. 
‘It was hardly fair to take you from pleasant companions and out- 
door enjoyment for this.’ 

Had Minnie or Fannie Norton spoken thus, I should have 
answered her with a ready compliment; but Kathleen, I felt 
sure, would despise the nonsense that amused the other girls. 

‘I am quite willing to help you, Miss Ferriss,’ I observed ; 
whereupon she glanced up, half-curiously. 
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After the flowing style in which she had heard me talking to 
the Nortons, no doubt she wondered that I should be so discreetly 
chill in manner to one young and fair as herself. 

All the same, I had judged correctly that plain speaking 
would please her best; and now, as she leaned her head on one 
hand and surveyed me thoughtfully, I could see that the grave 
brown eyes had a more friendly expression in them. 

It struck me the next moment how very weary she was looking. 

She had not got herself up like the Nortons in coquettish 
apron or cap. Her neat plain gown was suited to her work, and 
she had tied a handkerchief over her hair, hiding it all completely. 
If her wish had been to make herself appear as ugly as possible, 
the attempt had failed. She looked like a sister of charity with 
the white bandage coming down to her forehead, and now, pale 
with fatigue, it made her seem still whiter and more wan. 

‘Miss Ferriss, do you know that it is past two, and you have 
had no lunch ?’ I exclaimed. ‘ You shall not touch another book 
until you have had something to eat and drink.’ 

‘I am tired,’ she admitted, slowly descending from her perch 
on a flight of steps. ‘I have been at work since six this morning, 
and most of the time on foot. But I should have liked to finish 
first,’ she added wistfully, ‘lest my father should come home.’ 

‘Then leave it tome,’ I at once suggested. ‘I can easily go 
on while you get some refreshment.’ 

The look of relief on Kathleen’s face was unmistakable, but 
feelings of hospitality prevailed. 

‘No, that will never do,’ she said, trying to speak heartily. 
‘You must come and have something too.’ 

My appetite was good, and I made no further opposition. 

‘ Bridget,’ began Miss Ferriss, as a tidy Irishwoman appeared 
in answer to her ring, ‘ we will have lunch immediately.’ 

‘Arrah! without waitin’ for his Rivirence?’ cried the old 
woman. ‘And who's the gintleman, Miss Kathie, dear, that’s 
been helpin’ you put things nate ?’ 

‘A friend of Mrs, Norton’s,’ replied Miss Ferriss, with a slight 
smile. ‘Now, make haste, Bridget! And oh! Bridget,’ she 
exclaimed, as the old woman was bustling away; ‘look every- 
where for my locket—I have lost it—the little locket I wear on 
my watch-chain.’ 

‘ Shure, thin, it’s Misther Jack’s kapesake as ye mane? Ah! 
Miss Kathie, when will we have him back?’ 

And Bridget disappeared with a sigh for ‘ Misther Jack.’ 

‘She was our old nurse,’ Kathleen explained to me. ‘My 
mother was Irish, and Bridget came over with her when she 
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married. She takes liberties, as old servants will, but is a good 
faithful creature, nevertheless.’ 

We sat down to a very simple meal in the old-fashioned little 
dining-room. The Rector had appropriated the larger apartment 
for his beloved books, and this was in reality only a morning-room. 

Over the fireplace hung a picture—a family group, which 
quickly attracted my attention. Mrs. Ferriss was undoubtedly . 
represented by the central figure, which bore a strong resemblance 
to Kathleen, and on a footstool at her feet was a bright-eyed 
laughing boy. ‘Jack, no doubt,’ I thought; for in the facile 
features, weak yet amiable, one could trace a disposition that 
would easily be led astray. Rather more in the background stood 
the slender figure of a girl,—-she seemed already to feel the coming 
responsibilities of her life, for the little mouth was folded in a 
firm, resolute fashion, though the sweet eyes—as yet unclouded— 
still smiled as a happy child. 

I was tempted to look and look again while we remained there ; 
but directly after luncheon Kathleen suggested a return to work. 

My anxiety was now overpowering. 

There was not much more to be done, and, that finished, I 
should have no possible excuse for lingering. 

Miss Ferriss herself seemed determined to shorten the time, 
and, recruited by her rest, she worked with such zeal that one 
hour’s more labour reduced the study to perfect order. At the 
end of that hour I cast the die. 

Every attempt to approach the dreaded topic, casually, had 
been an utter failure. We were playing against one another, and 
she had defeated me at every turn. I was forced, therefore, to 
brave her certain displeasure, and aim straight at the point. 

She was standing by the open window, glad of the fresh air, 
and gladder still to think that her task was done, when I advanced 
as though to say good-bye. 

She held out her hand with a pleasant smile. ‘Thank you 
very much, Mr. Braughton.’ Her tone now was a really friendly 
one. ‘ You have helped me most kindly, I am sure.’ 

I he.d her hand, one moment, to gain courage, then let it fall, 
and spoke abruptly: ‘ Miss Ferriss, it is a pity you have no better 
friend and adviser than Malcolm Norton.’ 

Flushing up at the suddenness of the attack, Kathleen took 
no other notice whatever of my speech. Silent he stood as though 
I had not uttered a word ! 

I tried again. ‘It was a fortunate thing for your brother, 
perhaps, to have some one to appeal to, but it has cost you dear, 
Miss Ferriss, and the worst has not come yet!’ 
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Her lips moved several times without power to articulate, and 
then her eyes blazed angrily upon me as they had done upon 
Malcolm over night. 

‘Mr. Braughton, you not only puzzle ine, you make me doubt 
your sanity. What possible motive can lead you, an utter stranger, 
to address me thus?’ 

‘No motive, but a strong desire and will to help you in this 
crisis of your life.’ I answered quietly but boldly. 

This was taking much for granted, but from her words and 
manner I could see that as yet I had not blundered. 

‘Your interest in me and my affairs is more surprising than 
acceptable,’ returned Miss Ferriss, calmer now, but even more 
indignant. ‘When I show you in every possible way that the 
subject alluded to is distasteful, I then expect that, as a gentle- 
man, you will heed my wishes.’ 

‘Miss Ferriss, under other circumstances your will would be 
law. In the present instance Iam determined, for your own good, 
to disregard it!’ 

‘Ts it so, indeed?’ exclaimed Kathleen with superb disdain. 
‘Then may I say that I shall simply refuse to answer you!’ 

‘Say anything but that!’ I begged. ‘ Call me insolent, inter- 
fering, mad, but know that my mind is firmly made up on this 
point.’ 

‘Then I shall, I do, call you insolent and mad !’ she cried, losing 
some of her self-control. ‘ But it can soon be ended. You will 
oblige me by leaving the house!’ 

‘ When this is settled, not before!’ 

‘Then you will excuse me if I leave you!’ With a withering 
glance she moved away. 

I sprang towards her. 

The game was desperate but not hopeless yet. I took her two 
hands and held them above the wrist. Very gently and carefully 
I held them, giving her not the slightest pain, but for all that she 
knew she was a prisoner, she could not move them one inch in 
my strong clasp. 

I judged, and rightly, that she would: not ery out for help. 
Despite the wrath that threatened to overwhelm her, she yet shrank 
from making a spectacle of this strange scene for the eyes of the 
servants. 

Besides, through all, she had, I think, a knowledge that I 
meant her no harm, though she bitterly resented my interference, 
and was powerless to escape. 

‘Yes, you can hold me!’ she began, looking down with a sort 
of smile at her slender blue-veined wrists, ‘I cannot move, You 
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can detain me here, for you are a man, and strong, and I—am 
a poor weak girl! But I am not frightened yet!’ Her brave 
brown eyes glowed with defiance as she looked into my face. ‘I 
have no brother here to take my part!’ she went on a little 
tremulously. ‘And my father is away, or you would not dare to 
insult me—oh ! you calculated well! But you do not terrify me!’ 

‘The last thing I wish to do,’ I answered, wondering how this 
all would end, and hoping still more fervently for success at last. 

The courage of the girl struck me afresh. She made no use- 
less commotion, did not struggle or faint, only stood there defying 
me with her undaunted gaze. 

‘Will you yield now, Miss Ferriss?’ I inquired. ‘ Believe me, 
no idle curiosity prompts my conduct. I think any one could see 
how miserable your life will be if you accept the terms offered by 
Malcolm Norton ; and though you shield a brother’s disgrace by a 
sister’s loving heart, I fancy even you can hardly have computed 
the weight of misery that will fall upon your head! ’ 

‘Here, I am judge for myself,’ murmured Kathleen, though at 
the word disgrace the hot colour mounted to her brow, and her 
hands twitched painfully. 

I had put it strongly, intending to watch the effect, and was 
not surprised. 

‘It isno wonder you are angry with me,’ Iresumed. ‘ You can- 
not be expected to feel well disposed to one who, as a stranger, 
appears to pry into your inmost feelings. But only give me 
satisfactory answers to three questions and I will leave you to the 
enjoyment of a happiness which, despite appearances, may yet be 
yours. In the first place, does Jack, does your brother, know what 
you are enduring for his sake ?’ 

‘No!’ she burst forth. ‘No! no! a hundred times! Weak 
and misguided as he was, still he loved me too much for that. I 
cannot let you, even you, cast such a slur upon him!’ 

‘Good! now for my second question. Do yow love Malcolm 
Norton ?’ 

No reply. The firm little mouth shut closely, more closely 
still, expressing what her lips would not say: ‘You may compel 
me to listen, you may torture me with questions, but you have no 
power over my tongue to make me speak.’ 

I saw how it was. She would answer even me, her tormentor, 
rather than let a false accusation rest upon the absent. But when 
her own heart solely was concerned, she would bear all rather 
than give me ground for pity or for help. 

‘I must, then, take silence for assent,’ I said, looking her 
steadily in the face. ‘I must not fancy you, in years to come, 
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sighing at the weight of fetters which press very heavily on hearts 
in bondage to atyrant! I must not picture you looking back 
regretfully upon a time when freedom was within reach and 
you refused it. No! it will not be thus, for you love Malcolm 
Norton, and love will smooth away a hundred faults; love will 
make harsh and angry words sound as music in your ears; love 
will make you listen for his footstep, run to meet him at the gate, 
and thank God on your knees at night that you are Malcolm 
Norton’s wife. Ah! love is indeed a wondrous thing, Miss Ferriss!’ 

‘Cruel! cruel!’ she gasped, her head drooping lower still until 
I felt the soft hair touch my hands that still held hers. 

I had placed her future before her in more tangible shape than 
she had ever dared to picture for herself, and her breath came 
short and quick with misery as the words reached her, one by 
one. 

‘I cannot bear it!’ she cried despairingly. ‘Mr. Braughton, 
let me go! Ask your third question if you must, and let me go!’ 

How my heart throbbed with pity! How gladly would I have 
released her without bringing the climax to her suffering ! 

But I had gone too far to leave my task unfinished now. 

‘I have but a few more words to say, Miss Ferriss,’ I resumed. 
‘You have acted hitherto from the highest motives, but none the 
less from mistaken ones. Now, therefore, as much for his sake 
as your own, I ask your leave to lay the case before your father.’ 

With that I released her hands. 

Physical power, I felt, would be nothing now compared with 
the mental hold I had upon her. And I was right. She was 
free to go, free as air, but she did not attempt to move. She 
stood gazing at me as if paralysed. 

‘To tell him! tell my father!’ she broke forth at last, her 
voice shaken with intensity of feeling. ‘Mr. Braughton, a moment 
since I owned that you were strong and I was weak, and now you 
prove it to me again. Now from the very depths of that weakness 
I cry to you in your strength: Be merciful to me! If you have 
a father, a mother whom you love, spare me mine whom this blow 
would crush and kill—oh! spare him for their sake !’ 

I made no answer. ‘ Yes,’ I would not, ‘ No,’ I could not say. 

Kathleen drew nearer and looked at me imploringly. ‘ Let 
me tell you all,’ she begged, ‘that youmay pity me. My brother, 
as you know, went away to sea leaving behind him debts he could 
not pay. Life at the University was full of temptations to one 
young and untried as my poor Jack: cards, wine, luxury, and ex- 
travagance of all kinds were indulged in, until at last came the 
discovery of what he owed, and he fled, from the disgrace, to home 
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and me. You, Mr. Braughton, as a man of the world, can hardly 
calculate the effect upon one like my father—who has passed all 
his life in rigour and self-denial—of hearing of these follies. 
Sins, I know they are in many cases, but with Jack I call them 
follies; for he was careless, thoughtless as a child, and was often 
led on by others for their own advantage. He was no drunkard ; 
he avowed to me with despairing tears that, culpable as he was, 
he had never disgraced himself as did many of his so-called friends. 
But he had played, often without heeding the stakes, and lost as 
unconcernedly as he won and far more often. Oh! what a tale 
to bring to a father’s ear! what a blow to fall n a heart still 
aching from the recent loss of our mother! Ca. you wonder if I 
strove to avert it ? and when Malcolm came with a proposal to pay 
off the heavy sum that darkened our future, can you wonder that 
I accepted, that I clung to the only means of warding evil from 
my beloved father? Now I have told you all the shameful, bitter 
truth, and J ask you one favour in return. I have been proud and 
cold, offended you, perhaps, with my behaviour: I regret it now. 
I beg, implore you to forgive me, or, rather, never forgive me, 
but heap coals of fire upon my head by granting my request.’ 

She paused, and waited, trembling, for my answer. 

Still I could not undertake to keep silence. 

From my point of view I judged that pain to her father— 
which he must try to bear—was better than the sacrifice of all her 
bright young life. I felt that he too would wish it, would thank 
any one who saved his darling from such a fate. 

‘Miss Ferriss, I began, ‘surely you overrate the harm that 
might befall your father in hearing this ——’ 

She interrupted me with a sorrowful vehemence. ‘No, no!’ 
she almost moaned. ‘You do not know his weakness as I do. 
You cannot guess upon how feeble a thread hangs the life so 
precious to me. Think! my brother absent, my mother in her 
grave, think of my loneliness if he were taken too! You must 
have some interest in me or you would not be here now; for the 
gratitude, then, of one who will never cease to bless, or the grief 
of one who will have to grieve—alone, grant my prayer, give me 
your promise! Oh!’ she cried, falling on her knees and raising 
her hands in desperate appeal, ‘what more can I say? What 
can I do to move you? Will not God in heaven put some pity 
in your heart ?’ 

One more look at my face, one agonised, breathless waiting 
for an answer that came not, and Kathleen fell fainting at my 
feet. 
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CHAPTER V. 


L NEMESIS. 


By the time Miss Ferriss had recovered, her father had appeared. 
Greatly dismayed was he when Bridget met him with the announce- 
, ment that her young mistress had fainted ‘ from fatigue.’ 

: ‘ Shure ! an’ as white as the table-cover was the darlint’s face!’ 
she cried. ‘An’ but for the kind gintleman, bless his heart ! we 
wouldn’t have got her round at all, at all!’ 

I felt a trifle guilty, hearing this, more especially when the 
Rector, taking my hand, thanked me heartily for ‘ my share in the 
work’ and for my kindness to his daughter! 

He himself was in a peculiarly genial and happy mood: he had 
lunched at a friend’s house in very pleasant company, and his next 
day’s work was to be lightened by the help of a brother-parson, who 
had offered to preach. This gave Mr. Ferriss all the luxurious 
feeling of an unexpected holiday. 

To be sure, he felt a little anxious about Kathleen, but a visit 
to her on the sofa in the cool drawing-room served to relieve his 
mind. She was pale, but bright and loving to him as usual, and 
he did not observe the glance she directed to me as we moved 
away—a long, lingering, wistful look, so touching in its helpless 
entreaty that the most obdurate must have been moved by it. 
My fortitude gave way, I must confess, but only to grow stronger 
the next instant. 

Was not the end in view, the end for which I had worked 
through. that whole morning, and was I not ready to do and risk 
far more than I had done for Kathleen’s sake ? 

‘Mr. Ferriss,’ I began, when we were once more in the study, 
‘I must plead guilty to being in a great measure answerable for 
your daughter’s sudden faintness. I wish to explain all to you, 
trusting that if I give you pain you will believe that it is for her 
sake, and try to bear it.’ 

To my surprise, the Rector looked at me, musing: ‘So soon!’ 
he murmured. ‘Poor young fellow! Kathie’s bright eyes have 
been too much for him!’ 

I was slightly abashed by this suggestion. ‘Sir, you mistake 
my meaning: Miss Ferriss and I were talking of her brother.’ 

The Rector’s smile disappeared. ‘Ah!’ he sighed. ‘Poor 
Jack! You, my young friend, have doubtless heard from the 
Nortons of his wild behaviour at college, where he unhappily fell 
in with bad companions. It was.a heavy blow to me, but we must 
be prepared for trials in this world. What I would, however, beg 
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of you is, not to speak of this to Kathleen. The girl has a tender 
heart and is devoted to her brother, so that all mention of his 
debts and disgrace I have kept scrupulously from her.’ 

I felt perfectly mad with amazement. 

To be prepared to break bad news gently to a man, and to 
have the victim himself, with placid resignation, tell you the tale, 
is decidedly startling! . 

The Rector noticed my agitation. ‘ You have a feeling heart,’ 
said he, ‘and will, I know, see the advantage of sparing Kathleen 
so far. My only trouble with regard to her,’ he continued, ‘is 
her recent infatuation for young Norton. Forgive my speaking 
thus of a relation of yours, but from all I know of Malcolm, I 
greatly shrink from the thought of trusting my child to him.’ 

‘Then he shall not have her!’ I shouted, yes, positively shouted 
in my delight. ‘She does not love him; she has been kept to a 
cruel bargain by that arrant sneak, but I have discovered his 
treachery and can expose him now! Mr. Ferriss, give me your 
hand again! I have fought a tough little battle to-day, but oh! 
the victory is glorious!’ 

There was a soft step at the door, and Kathleen tottered in. 

Weak and pale with keenest anxiety, she paused, transfixed 
with wonder. For she beheld me wringing her father’s hand in a 
perfect transport of enjoyment; while he, not stunned by the 
dreaded revelation, not lying white and stricken on the floor, was 
trying to follow the drift of my excited words, and laughing, 
actually laughing, at my vehemence! 

The Rector bade his daughter remain, and a full explanation 
followed. What a load was lifted from the mind of each! Bent 
on keeping pain from one another, they long had endured in 
silence what would have been eased by mutual encouragement. 

Malcolm, it appeared, had played a doubly treacherous part. 
When entrusted by the Rector with a sum sufficient to clear off- 
Jack’s debts and a request to keep the knowledge of them from 
his daughter, Malcolm had conceived his wicked scheme. Greatly 
exaggerating the amount of Jack’s deficiencies, he had convinced 
Kathleen that payment would involve leaving their old home, as 
well as a fearful sacrifice of comfort to her father. His proposal 
was to settle matters himself without reference to Mr. Ferriss, 
thereby saving the latter a shock which would undoubtedly affect 
his safety. 

Kathleen, of course, judged from this that her father knew. 
nothing of the debts—Jack was safely out of the way by that 
time—and the poor girl, in this dilemma, had been driven -to 
accept the supposed assistance of Malcolm. From his pitiless 
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terms she had shrunk with a great loathing, but the reptile had 
had her completely in his power. 

Even as we rejoiced in her escape, Malcolm himself passed the 
window, and, seeing me there at Kathleen’s side, gave a great 
look of spite and anger at her. 

‘Let me go to him!’ cried the girl, exulting—and who shall 
blame her ?—in the downfall of her foe. 

She left the door wide open, and Malcolm’s voice was heard in 
a bitter greeting as he entered. 

‘So! practising your wiles on Henry, are you?’ he began, 
half-choked with passion. From the very slight hold he had upon 
her, his suspicions were always on the alert. 

‘Take you care what you are about!’ he went on, in the same 
tone. ‘Remember what I know and can tell, Miss Ferriss!’ 

‘Say what you like,’ returned she, and her father and I both 
smiled at the glad triumph ringing in her voice. ‘You have no 
right to criticise my conduct, and I have borne your tyranny too 
long!’ 

‘Eh? What?’ screamed Malcolm, quite beside himself. ‘ Defy 
me if you dare! You must be mad! Whatif I take you at your 
word and tell him all ?’ 

‘Do your worst!’ Kathleen answered, with delicious calmness. 
‘Mv father is at home. Come in—at once. I think he will have 
time to hear you, now!’ 

She stepped back into the study, speaking thus, and Malcolm, 
following, clenched his hands in impotent fury. 

He had nothing whatever to tell! 

His victim was. free, she had found out that his threat was an 
empty one, that the bugbear he had used so long to terrify her 
into submission had no existence save in his evil brain ! 

‘Do you wish to speak to me, Malcolm ?’ said the Rector, very 
gravely. ‘Speak, then, at once! It is your last and only oppor- 
tunity, for henceforth my doors are closed against you !’ 

I will not here repeat the brief but very forcible ejaculation 
with which Malcolm turned and left the house. 

My work was done, and I was free to rejoice in my success. 

This I did most heartily as I left the Rectory and sauntered 
back to Sunnyside, wondering whether I should find ‘ Henry’ 
there and the whole family up in arms againt me. 

No! the evil hour had not yet come, and welcome was the 
thought of a second evening in that bright little home. 

To be sure, my only excuse for remaining—namely, Kathleen’s 
trouble—was of no further avail, and in all honesty I ought to have 
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confessed my deception and left in penitence and grief. But just 
put yourself in my place before judging me too severely, and 
think whether, under the same circumstances, you, also, would 
not have been tempted to linger in the midst of such enjoyment. 

The girls greeted me on my return with flattering warmth, 
and remarked that I looked tired. 

‘Kathleen has kept you busy, I dare say,’ said Fannie. ‘Is 
she not a wonderful worker, Cousin Henry ?’ 

‘She is very industrious, certainly,’ I replied. ‘ Mr. Ferriss 
was out, so I gave her what help I could.’ 

‘And were snubbed for your pains?’ asked Florrie, laughing. 
‘ Hence that pallor, eh! Cousin Henry ?’ 

‘On the contrary, she thanked me very pleasantly.’ And I 
smiled, recalling the unspoken gratitude in those soft brown eyes 
as Kathleen had said farewell. 

‘She has been snubbing Malcolm, or something has happened 
to disturb him,’ Mrs. Norton regretfully observed: ‘he came in 
not long ago with a look of great trouble on his face. Pray be 
patient with him, girls, if he seem a little irritable this evening.’ 

‘“ A little irritable” indeed! he is a downright bear!’ cried 
Fannie. ‘How Kathleen can endure his temper I can’t imagine.’ 

‘ He swished off the head of my pet rose on the porch!” said 
Minnie lamentingly. 

‘He threw the gate open as if he wanted-to break it off the 
hinges!’ laughed Florrie. 

‘He saw us having a dolls’ tea-party and said he would knock 
off their ugly heads !’ exclaimed Lil and Lou in a disconsolate duet. 

Mrs. Norton looked sadly from one speaker to another. 

She, alone, found it difficult to see faults in her only son, who 
was an infliction to the rest of his family. 

No one would have believed he was own brother to all those 
good, bright, sunny-tempered girls who made home so happy to 
each other. They were ashamed now of their complaints, and 
changed the subject. of conversation. 

‘Suppose we have a picnic on Monday ’ Fannie said; ‘ the 
weather is lovely, and we might have both lunch and tea in the 
woods. Will you promise to go with us, Cousin Henry ?’ 

‘If possible, I shall be delighted,’ I returned, thinking how 
by that time I should be miles away, with only a pleasant memory 
of my freak and its consequences. 

‘Let me see,’ began Florrie gaily, counting on her fingers. 
‘We five girls, Mamma, Malcolm, and Cousin Henry, just make 
eight. Then there will be Mr. Ferriss and Kathleen——~’ 
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‘If any of you ever speak to the Ferrisses again you shall pay 
for it,’ Malcolm cried. 

He had entered, scowling portentously, while his sister spoke. 

‘What has happened, dear ? ’ asked his affectionate mother. 

‘Only this,’ he retorted rudely. ‘An interfering young fool 
has been making mischief at the Rectory, and that whining 
parson has chosen to forbid me the house in consequence. But 
I don’t care,’ he continued, snorting with vicious rage. ‘I never 
want to speak to him again, nor to that sly, double-faced humbug, 
his daughter.’ 

‘Stop!’ I cried, rising angrily. ‘Call me what names you 
like, I am a man; but dare to speak of her in that way and I 
have more ways than one of punishing you!’ 

He saw then that I should make short work of knocking him 
down, or of publishing his shameful plot and its detection. 
~ Pray do not agitate yourself,’ he sneered. ‘A meddling 
disgusting animal like you is only fit for the Backwoods, and the 
sooner you return there the better !’ 

‘Oh !-Malcolm !’ cried the girls and their mother in a simul- 
taneous burst of sorrow and alarm. 

‘It’s all right. He is trading on my leave to abuse me,’ I 
observed, trying to keep composed. ‘Only, when he speaks of 
meddling, let him recdllect who meddled a year ago with a 
motive very different from mine! ’ 

This hint luckily sufficed to stop Malcolm’s tongue, and gradu- 
ally we all subsided. 

The sisters were full of curiosity, and as soon as he had left 
the room begged to hear what had occurred. Myr. Ferriss and I 
had agreed to suppress the details of Malcolm’s knavery for the 
sake of his mother’s feelings, so I told them merely that he had 
fallen out with Kathleen and her father, and—which was true 
enough—that it was through me things had come to a crisis. At 
this no one seemed inclined to wonder, all concluding, naturally, 
that finding me in Kathleen’s company had provoked Malcolm’s 
jealousy and ire. 

The girls openly rejoiced in Kathleen’s release, and even Mrs. 
Norton allowed that, sorry though she was for her son to be dis- 
appointed, it was quite as well he should not get engaged while 
his temper was « little wncertain! 

Tea over, I was lounging quietly in the garden, enjoying the 
fresh air and but little disposed for conversation, when the voice 
of Malcolm, acid and fidgety as usual, fell on my ear. 

‘Look here now!’ he began, holding something out in his 
hand, 
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‘Do you happen to know what this is ?’ 
I took a glance at it lazily, and answered more lazily still: ‘A 
locket, I should say, and not a very grand one either.’ For the 
article in question was worn and battered, and looked as if it had 
seen better days. 

‘Do you mean to pretend you don’t know where it came from ?’ 
pursued Malcolm fiercely. 

‘Haven’t an idea. Never set eyes on it in my life!’ I 
answered. Then, all in a moment, recalling Kathleen’s words to 
Bridget, I went on: ‘Stay! by-the-bye, it may belong to Miss 
Ferriss. She spoke of having lost one of hers to-day.’ 

‘Did she indeed?’ And Malcolm eyed me sourly. ‘ Well, 
all I say is, next time a lady gives you a souvenir you would do 
well to take more care of it. Oh, don’t look so innocent! The 
facts are against you: Miss Ferriss wears a locket on her watch- 
chain, which locket disappears mysteriously, and is found on the 
lawn under the chestnut-tree, in the very place where you were 
sitting this morning shelling peas or some such tomfoolery. 
Tolerably strong chain of evidence, eh?’ 

‘ Bosh, no evidence at all! Miss Ferriss called this morning 
to speak to your sister Minnie, came up to where we sat under 
the chestnut, and there her locket must have fallen. There is no 
mystery about it.’ 

‘Oh! is there not? Well, will you swear you don’t know 
what this locket contains ?’ 

‘No need for swearing, I am simply positive I never saw it 
before.’ 

‘Look there then.’ 

He held it out. 

I took, opened it, and beheld—my portrait! 

Astonishment is not the word to describe what I felt. I was 
utterly puzzled and amazed. 

That she, a total stranger, whom I was certain I had never 
previously met, should not only know my name, but carry my 
photograph about in her locket, was entirely incomprehensible ! 

I looked again. Yes, there was no mistake. It was one taken 
at school during my last term, when I was captain of the first 
eleven, and no little proud of the slight dark line that had begun 
to shade my upper lip. I remembered the photograph perfectly. 
How could she possibly have got it ? 

Malcolm was watching me with secret and suspicious glee. 

‘What have you to say for yourself now?’ he cried. ‘Come, 
you might as well own that it’s your likeness, and that you gave it 
to her,’ 
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¢ Which would not be true,’ I said. ‘The portrait is mine un- 
questionably ; how it came into Miss Ferriss’s hands I have not the 
faintest idea. But all that remains to be done, as far as I can see, 
is to restore it to the owner.’ 

‘A task you would probably be delighted to undertake!’ 
sneered Malcolm. ‘Listen now, you fellow! You have outwitted 
me in one direction, but I'll be even with you yet. I will break 
off this sudden fancy of the parson for you by sending him his 
daughter’s locket, portrait and all, with a few words of explanation. 
Thus I shall have the pleasure of thwarting Miss Kathleen’s hopes 
of a new lover.’ 

Before I could utter the words that crowded to my angry 
tongue, one of the girls appeared, beckoning and calling at a 
window in great excitement. ‘ Malcolm! here, quick! be quick!’ 
she cried, ‘ Cousin Henry has come!’ 


CHAPTER VI, 


THE BEST OF FRIENDS MUST PART. 


MALCOLM, scarcely understanding, darted into the house, while 
I? Why, I simply sat there, and waited ! 

‘Why did I not fly?’ you say. The coast was clear, nothing 
hindered me from slipping out of the nearest gate, and, once off 
down the road, my long legs would easily have enabled me to 
distance pursuit. Well, whatever my reason, I did not move. 

Voices were heard within, doubtful, interrogative, puzzled by 
turns. 

Then came a lull, suspense was over ; I was to answer for my 
audacity ! 

Out they all came in a long procession, and made straight 
towards me. 

I rose and faced them, pluckily enough, though I am sure my 
face was paler than usual. 

They were all there—Mrs. Norton flushed and uneasy, Fannie 
grave and troubled, Florrie and Minnie almost in tears, and the 
two children with their eyes quite full of wonder and curiosity. 

Behind them came a curly, brown-bearded stranger, undoubt- 
edly colonial in gait and dress, and keeping designedly aloof as 
though he objected to ‘scenes.’ 

But of all the faces I hastily scanned as they approached, one, 
only, filled me with an even fresh aversion. 

The rest might be angry—would be so, naturally; they had 
every right to denounce my arrant presumption. Malcolm only 
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had a look of repulsive enjoyment on his face, a grin in his deep-set 
ferrety eyes, that told he was eager to gloat over my discomfiture. 

‘So you have not skedaddled? that’s a wonder!’ he cried out, 
bustling forward. ‘Ishould have thought you would prefer taking 
yourself off quietly to being kicked ignominiously out !’ 

Here there was an actual sob from Florrie, who cried out dis- 
mally: ‘Oh, Cousin Henry, are you sure you are not Cousin 
Henry after all?’ 

I turned impatiently from Malcolm, whose face was alight 
with malice, to his mother. 

‘I have stayed here, as you see, Mrs. Norton, under a false 
pretence. I confess I am greatly to blame for having abused your 
kind hospitality. Being taken by you all for an expected guest, I 
was caddish enough to profit by the mistake. But I am still 
gentleman enough to stay and apologise instead of escaping as 
easily as I entered. This is my sole reason for being here still. 
Will you do me the great favour to accept my sincere apologies 
and regrets?’ 

‘ All very fine!’ cried Malcolm, as his mother showed signs of 
accepting my submission. ‘ How do we know that you are not a 
housebreaker in disguise ?’ 

‘Oh! do you think he has stole’d anything out of our dolls’ 
house ?’ cried one of the children in unfeigned alarm. 

Things were growing a little awkward for me, certainly. 

‘Perhaps you will take my card,’ I remarked to Mrs. Norton. 
‘My home-address may be a partial assurance that my character 
has hitherto borne investigation. My name is Cyril Braughton.’ 

‘Braughton? Cyril Braughton?’ exclaimed a bass voice 
suddenly, and the new arrival, hurrying up, seized me warmly by 
the hand. ‘Right glad to see you, old fellow!’ pursued he. 
‘ Have you forgotten Henry Masters ?’ 

‘What! Old Hal? Is it really you?’ and to my intense 
delight I recognised, despite his heavy beard, the features of an 
old school chum whom I had not met since leaving. 

What a rare bit of luck, to be sure! I thought Malcolm 
would have died of chagrin. 

‘Con-found the fellow!’ he burst forth with deepest emphasis. 

But we heeded not his imprecations. My star was again in 
the ascendant. The girls came crowding round with eager ques- 
tions and rapidly brightening eyes. Mrs. Norton begged to hear 
how it had all bappened. 

Again I was a hero—far more so than the taciturn colonial, 
who seemed frightened of his aunt, shunned his cousins, and 
informed me in their very hearing that he was ‘no end glad’ I 
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was there, as he remembered it was ‘ an awfully slow place, with 
nothing but women about!’ 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Norton. May I say good-bye to you?’ I 
inquired. ‘And thank you for the exceeding kindness, which, 
though not deserved, was none the less appreciated.’ 

Mrs. Norton shook hands with me a little undecidedly. She 
was relieved to find that I was not an absolute villain, but at the 
same time could not at once forgive the fearful liberties I had 
taken, even to availing myself of a ‘ cousin’s privilege’ in saluting 
the girls—a privilege, by-the-bye, which, not without an effort, I 
had refrained from again enjoying! So, with a mixture of regret 
and reproach in her expression, she prepared to say good-bye. 

‘What’s that?’ cried Henry Masters, in his blunt, decisive 
way. ‘Aunt! do not think of turning Braughton out because 
I’ve come. Give me a shakedown in his room, if it’s a matter of 
space. I haven’t roughed it so long to pine for a feather bed.’ 

Mrs. Norton’s hesitation was not caused by lack of space. 

She naturally considered dismissal a fit return for my imper- 
tinent conduct. Before she could speak, however, Henry burst 
out again :— 

‘Turning him off in this cool way, just before supper, too! 
Why, I’ve been home with him dozens of times as a boy, and jolly 
well they always treated me! If you want to oblige me, aunt, 
you'll make Cyril Braughton stay.’ 

So in the end it was actually arranged that I did. Nothing 
would satisfy Henry, then, but hearing my adventures, and again 
and again he burst into a laugh to think of my personating him. 
I went back to the beginning, and recounted all my narrow 
escapes and the misery the McKenzie family had caused me. 
We all laughed heartily at the remembrance, and right glad was 
I that I had stayed to brave it out, instead of slinking away on 
Henry’s arrival. 

‘*Pon my honour, I never knew a more audacious chap!’ 
cried Masters, in great delight. ‘I envy you your nerve, Cyril. 
The girls alone would have been the death of me!’ 

‘ We seemed to see a sort of likeness,’ said poor Mrs. Norton 
apologetically. ‘And, you know, we expected you would be very 
much changed, Henry.’ 

‘He would have to change, indeed, to be at all like Mr. 
Braughton!’ murmured Florrie to Fanny with a pout. 

It was plain that the girls were disappointed. 

‘Do you see ws much altered ?’ they had asked of their cousin 
with bewitching little smiles, giving him an opening for a pretty 
speech, 
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‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ he had answered carelessly, without a 
glance at the questioners. ‘I don’t remember noticing any of you 
particularly before I went away.’ 

The sisters had drawn back crestfallen, and, soon after, supper 
was announced. We were a large and pleasant party, and, as 
Malcolm did not put in an appearance, our pleasure remained 
undisturbed. 

So I went to the picnic afterall! Instead of being miles away, 
tramping along in loneliness and dust, there I was still, jollier 
than ever, forgiven by Mrs. Norton, basking in renewed girlish 
smiles, and vastly appreciated by Cousin Henry! Nor had I 
declined in favour at the Rectory. Mr. Ferriss, to be sure, was 
naturally a little taken back, at first, to find ‘two Henrys in the 
field,’ but feeling, perhaps, that he owed something to my inter- 
vention on his daughter’s behalf, did not visit my deception with 
the séverity it deserved. 

Malcolm and I avoided one another by mutual consent. His 
mortification in finding that even the discovery of my false posi- 
tion had only temporarily affected me was unbearable. Aggra- 
vated, too, beyond measure by Henry’s rough chaff, he was more 
cantankerous than ever. 

‘You will come with us to the woods, Malcolm ?’ asked his 
mother beseechingly. ‘Do, dear; we shall have such a pleasant 
day !’ 

‘Hope you will!’ returned Malcolm, shortly. ‘You won't 
catch me coming to your idiotic picnic—a thing only fit for babies 
and donkeys !’ 

‘You might, perhaps, come under the last heading!’ cried 
Henry uproariously. 

He had no special desire to provoke his cousin, but Malcolm’s 
irritable and disdainful airs made him fair game for such attacks. 

‘Hang you! don’t make such a din!’ cried Malcolm with 
childish petulance. ‘If you must crack such old and senseless 
jokes, pray don’t knock the roof off with laughing at them !’ 

But Henry only laughed more loudly still, and, despite our 
endeavours, the girls and I could not help joining him. 

‘Look here, Malcolm,’ he resumed, choking with laughter. 
‘ You’d better come, really. If not, you’ll have me making up to 
Miss Kathleen ; or Cyril, there, may take a fancy to her, eh! old 
chap?’ 

Of course he had no idea upon what dangerous ground he was 
treading. 

Malcolm’s face was black as thunder, 
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‘] wish you joy of her, that’s all!’ he burst forth at last. ‘I 
shall not envy the man who marries Kathleen Ferriss!’ With 
that he left the room. 

‘Sour grapes, eh ?’ cried Masters. ‘ Bless my heart! but the 
man’s a fool to publish his grievance to the world! Do him no 
end of good to go out to the colonies !’ 

‘Look here, Hal, you’d better let him alone,’ I said. ‘His 
temper’s none of the best, and you'll only get yourself disliked if 
you quarrel with him.’ 

‘But the man’s a fool!’ persisted Masters, obstinately. ‘I 
shan’t be able to let him alone if he makes such a fool of himself! ’ 


What a morning we spent, to be sure! Wandering in the 
spicy summer woods, giving the girls a row on the lake, and then 
assembling in a shady grove for a glorious picnic lunch. 

After this Lil and Lou took forcible possession of me for hide- 
and-seek. Their elder sisters flitted about, gay as ever, reconciled, 
apparently, by this time to Cousin Henry’s neglect. Cousin Henry 
himself, if the truth must be told, lay on his back smoking a 

ipe ! 
_ Mrs. Norton and Mr. Ferriss strolled to and fro discussing the 
prospects of the young people, while Kathleen—well, I may safely 
affirm that of all the joyous hearts that beat that day not one was 
so full of pure and true content as the heart of Kathleen Ferriss ! 

There was something absolutely delicious in her happy smile, 
and as she met her father’s fond glances—fonder than ever now— 
I could but rejoice more and more in the renewal of their mutual 
happiness. 

She spoke to me of it once that afternoon. The children had 
gone away to hide, and Kathleen came up. 

‘I had no opportunity of thanking you the other day,’ she 
said. ‘Will you let me do so now? I little guessed the truth 
when I implored you to keep silence on a subject painful now no 
longer. You acted nobly, generously towards me, and I am 
ashamed to think how harshly I treated you in return!’ 

‘Not a bit worse than I deserved to be treated, Miss Ferriss. 
Think what a rank impostor I have been! Indeed, I should never 
forgive myself for my late behaviour had not good come out of 
evil in the chance that was given me of helping you.’ 

‘Do not say “ chance!”’ broke in Kathleen, earnestly. ‘ It was 
no mere chance, Mr. Braughton, that led you here and gave you 
interest in the affairs of strangers. Your steps, I firmly believe, 
were guided to my door by One who, alone, knew the secret burden 
of my aching heart. “Good out of evil, indeed!”’ Her sweet 
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voice shook a little as she ended. ‘For the good service you have 
rendered me, I thank you! 

I was silent. Language seemed too blunt to break upon the 
music of her words; but I took the hand she proffered, touching 
it almost reverently. 

‘You did not hold me so lightly once,’ she smiled, with a 
sudden gleam of merriment across her face. ‘Oh! Mr. Braughton, 
you cannot imagine how fierce my anger was at being captured, 
mastered in that way! If a glance could have annihilated you, I 
fear I should have shown little mercy !’ 

‘It was a bold stroke, certainly,’ I made answer, smiling ; * but 
luckily it led on to success. Did you feel any ill-effects from 
the impromptu handcutfs, Miss Ferriss? I think I ought to see 
whether any harm was done.’ And with that, as amende for any 
possible pain, and guerdon of my own prowess, I raised her fair 
hands to my lips. 

-Possibly she judged the labourer to be worthy of his hire; at 
any rate she was not offended, though she drew very hastily away 
with a lovely blush upon her cheek. It then occurred to me to 
ask how she had known my name, and why she had kept my 
secret, but before she could answer Lil and Lou came racing up 
with screams of anger. 

I had forgotten all about their game, and a series of ‘ whoops’ 
from the poor things, gradually growing dismal and more desperate, 
had been totally ignored till they rushed from their hiding-places 
intent on vengeance ! 

They now needed so much pacifying that Kathleen and I had 
both to promise to play with them. Cousin Henry, lounging up, 
was likewise impressed, and sent to hide with Miss Ferriss by the 
children’s arrangement. The afternoon went swiftly by, and we 
had all assembled for tea when Malcolm, mean and malignant as 
ever, suddenly appeared. 

‘Your locket is safe,’ he remarked to Kathieen, with an evil 
smile. ‘Here it is, portrait and all! Mind you don’t let your 
father see!’ 

‘What is that, Kathie ?’ inquired the Rector as she received 
with visible pleasure a tiny packet from Malcolm’s hand. 

‘Only Jack’s locket, father. The one poor Jack left in my 
keeping when he first went to college,’ Kathleen placidly replied. 
‘See, Mr. Braughton, this is how I knew you,’ she went on; ‘my 
brother had your likeness in his locket.’ 

‘But I never knew him, I never saw your brother !’ I exclaimed, 
more mystified than ever. 

Henry came to the rescue. ‘ Oh yes, you did! ’hesaid. ‘ Don’t 
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you remember, Cyril, in your last term at school, thrashing a bully 
for ill-using a small chap? Well, that small chap was Jack Ferriss. 
Poor little “ Paddy,” as we used to call him, had a most grateful 
heart, and never forgot your kindness. You never spoke to him, 
probably, for he was in the lowest form, but he worshipped you 
at a distance, as small boys will an older one, and when you left 
soon after, he got that photograph of the Cricket eleven and cut 
out your head for his locket.’ 

So it was all cleared up in no time, and Malcolm’s last bit of 
mischief-making fell as flat as it deserved to do. 

‘I am yet a little puzzled,’ I said quietly to Miss Ferriss. 
‘Why did you not tell the Nortons who I was?’ 

‘It would have involved a reference to Jack,’ she answered, 
‘which, until now, I so much dreaded. Moreover, it was the 
Nortons’ affair, not mine. You see / knew you were not a house- 
breaker! And think!’ she concluded, glancing up at me, part 
smiling, partly serious—‘think how much we should all have 
missed had they known at once that you were not “Cousin Henry!”’ 


CHaprer VII. 


CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE little more to tell. Day by day found me lingering on 
at Sunnyside, the Nortons evidently desiring my help in all their 
excursions and plans, for Cousin Henry, the gruff, the uncompli- 
mentary, was a woeful disappointment to the sisters. 

But not to all their friends! 

It was marvellous to see how he altered and improved under 
the sweet influence of Kathleen Ferriss. Daily his visits to the 
Rectory grew longer and more enjoyable ; daily he rubbed off more 
of the crust of shyness or eccentricity that hid his really warm 
and honest heart ; and when at length he ceased to lavish praises 
on her in our nightly chats, I knew it was only because he felt no 
words could do her justice. 

Then my visit came to an end and I bade good-bye to the 
Nortons. ‘ Good-bye! good-bye!’ they cried from the porch, their 
friendly voices touched with real regret. Lil and Lou ran after 
me for a farewell kiss, and I turned at the gate to wave my hand 
to the three fair sisters watching me away. 

I chose to walk through the village and past the Rectory gates. 
Somehow I had a wish for one more word from a gentle voice, one 
glance from soft brown eyes. 

Kathleen was in the garden— I saw the glimmer of her white 
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dress among the trees—but a manly form was already beside her 
and had taken her hand in his. It was ‘Cousin Henry,’ his face 
aglow with happiness and love, while her answering look had a 
brightness I could not fail to understand. 

I went away without my farewell word, but with great joy in 
my heart to know that Kathleen would be the true wife of a proud 
and loving husband, and not the wretched victim of such a man 
as Malcolm Norton. 

ETHEL READ. 








